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А black-robed enchanter is stirring a malodorous po- 
tion in his kettle over leaping flames. Presently things 
weird and marvelous will issue forth from the vapor. 
Would you have a mysterious flying horse, princes im- 
prisoned in the forms of wild beasts, or invincible magic 
weapons? 

The smoke thickens, and the spell is made. The en- 
chanter and his kettle vanish. Turn, then, within these 
pages. Here glow whatever adventures you would seek. 
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THE ENCHANTED STAG? 


Ак road taken by St. Denis of 
France when the seven cham- 
pions parted from one another was a 
highway of adventure. Yet little ad- 
venture befell this noble knight, for 
from the very hour when Kalyb stole 
him (as she stole all the champions in 
their infancy), he had had another en- 
emy besides the wicked Enchantress; 
and that was an enchanter no less powerful and cruel than Kalyb, 
the ill-famed Ormandine himself. 

Now, St. Denis did not at first come directly into Ormandine’s 
power, but the wizard was able by his arts to throw misfortune 
in his way, and keep him from winning fame by deeds of chivalry. 
In every country he entered (and his road led him to the coast of 
England, and thence to the mainland of Europe by sea) such deeds 
were to be done and adventure to be found—but not by St. Denis, 
for Ormandine so guided his steps astray that he went by barren 
paths and lonely byways in the wilderness, so that he would have 
lost his skill in arms through lack of use unless he had felt in his 
heart that he was fated to do great things. 


1 Reprinted by permission of Frederick A. Stokes and Company from THE SEVEN 
CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM, by F. J. Harvey Darton. 
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At length in his wanderings he came to the land of Thessaly, 
which in those days had a fair repute for chivalry; many knights 
were wont to come thither, and seek adventure against robbers in 
the high mountains, or in the wars of the Kings of Thessaly 
against the Saracens or in the splendid tournaments which the 
King often held. Here, thought St. Denis, he would at last meet 
some notable happening. 

He stood late one afternoon on a mountain slope overlooking 
the great green plains of the country. Far off he could see the white 
towers of the capital city, almost a day’s journey distant. The 
meadows beneath him were rich, and full of cattle and horses (for 
which, indeed, the land was famous). It seemed a region of happi- 
ness and prosperity, where doubtless honour might be won. 

St. Denis resolved to rest where he was that night, and early 
next morning to ride to the King’s Court, and offer himself for 
service in any way that might seem good. He looked round him 
for some resting-place. The grass was green and soft, and hard by 
was a fine mulberry-tree, whose shade looked cool and peaceful, 
and whose purple fruit glowed with refreshing juices. St. Denis 
led his horse to the tree, and unsaddled him; and he picked and ate 
some of the ripe mulberries to satisfy his thirst. Then he lay down 
under the tree, and in a moment fell into a deep sleep. 

That was no ordinary sleep. St. Denis, indeed, had put himself 
into the power of his great enemy the enchanter, whose arts had 
more strength in Thessaly than elsewhere. That very tree under 
which he was sleeping and its fruits were enchanted. 

When he awoke again he felt curiously active, and yet disin- | 
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clined for warlike deeds. The moon had risen and set again while 
he slept, and already the sun was climbing the morning sky. He 
rose, and looked round him for a pool of water in which to bathe. 
He found one at a little distance—a deep, over-shadowed pool 
that reflected its banks as clearly as if it were glass. 

He bent over it and peered into its depths. He started back in 
terror and amazement at what he saw. There in the water was not 
the form of a man, but the hairy skin and horned head of a fine 
hart. He looked down at his feet; they were hoofs, and his legs 
were slim and tapering. He tried to press his hands to his head, to 
drive away the terrible vision; but he could not lift them as a man 
can; they too were hoofs. He had been wholly changed into a deer. 

“ОҺ— he groaned; and no words came from his lips—he could 
not speak. In a frenzy of fear and bewilderment, he fled swift as 
the wind up the mountain path down which he had gone the day 
before. On and on he ran like a mad thing, till at last he sank ex- 
hausted and panting on the ground. 

Gradually his reason came back to him, and he grew calm. He 
saw that some terrible enemy of whom he knew nothing had in some 
mysterious way done this evil to him. Who that enemy might be, 
and why he had done this cruel thing, and how to be rid of the 
terrible spell, he could not guess. 

When he had rested he went back more gently to the place where 
he had slept. There was his faithful steed still waiting by the 
mulberry-tree. The good beast knew him, in spite of his changed 
appearance. It came to him and rubbed its nose gently against his 
neck, and whinnied tenderly. 
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It was long before he could resolve what to do. He thought it 
best, in the end, to stay near the mulberry-tree, for that seemed 
to him to be the only thing that could have done him this harm— 
if, indeed, it came from any visible thing, and not from an invisible 
spell chanted far off by some unseen magician. There he abode, 
cropping the grass, and drinking from the pool that had told him 
his fate. With him remained the faithful horse. And so for a long 
time, for more than a year, in truth, St. Denis was a hart, and lived 
the life of an animal. 

But in the course of time he had one night a very strange dream. 
It seemed to him that he was walking in a very beautiful garden, 
in the midst whereof was a rose-tree of surpassing loveliness. Upon 
its branches grew at once roses white and roses red, and its scent 
was more delicate than that of any mortal flower. 
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St. Denis, so his dream ran, went to the tree, and, since he was 
still a hart and desirous of leaves and green things to eat, ate some 
of the flowers; and immediately the spell fell from him, and he 
was changed into a man as before. Thereafter in his vision he 
appeared to meet a lovely Princess, but of that he was not sure, 
for he awoke before it was made clear to him. 

When he awoke, his good steed was no longer by him, at which 
he marvelled, for it was wont to stay by his side always, day and 
night. But he had not been awake long when he heard far away the 
distant sound of hoofs in the mountains. It grew nearer and nearer, 
and presently the horse came in sight. But it had a singular appear- 
ance, as though it were pushing its way through trees and blos- 
soms. A heavenly scent filled the air, and grew stronger as the horse 
approached. Soon the noble beast was close at hand, and the poor 
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hart could see it clearly. In its mouth it bore leaves and blossoms, 
from which the scent issued. The blossoms were white and red 
rose-blooms in flower upon a great branch. The horse, by some 
strange means, had been led to to wander into the mountains and 
find the enchanted tree, and bring a branch of it to the champion. 

Immediately St. Denis remembered his dream, and put his lips 
to the rose-blossoms and ate them. Hardly had he touched them 
when once again deep sleep fell upon him, and for many hours he 
lay almost as if dead. When he awoke he recalled all that had hap- 
pened, and, mindful of his former grievous change, ran to the pool 


to see if he had been restored to man’s shape. 

This time he had no need to start back in horror. In the cool 
waters he saw himself exactly as he had been before he ate of the 
enchanted mulberry-tree. The spell was gone from him, and the 
power of Ormandine over him had vanished. He fell upon his knees 
and thanked God for his deliverance. 

Rejoicing, he ran back to his charger, and threw his arms round 
its neck. “Oh, my good steed, never will I forsake you,” he cried. 
“We will go through life together, and when you are too old to 
come with me upon knightly adventures you shall rest in the 
greenest meadow in the world, and have the finest stable that man 
can build. But as for that accursed mulberry-tree, I will see that it 
does по more evil.” 

He hurried to the tree; drawing his sword and swinging it round 
with all his force, he clove the trunk at one blow of the sharp blade. 
But, instead of splintered bark and wood, he saw a wonderous 
sight. The tree fell asunder in two halves; a sound as of thunder 
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was heard, and out of the trunk stepped the most beautiful maiden 
St. Denis had ever seen. 

“Princess—for such you must be,” said St. Denis in astonish- 
ment—“how came you here? What have I done that my strength 
should cleave this tree to the ground? And why did I do you no 
harm in that stroke, if you were within this prison of wood?” 

“I was within it, and yet not within it,” answered the maiden; 
and her voice sounded to St. Denis like the chiming of silver bells. 
“You say truly that I am a Princess; I am Eglantine, daughter of 
the King of Thessaly. 

“Many years ago—I know not how many—the vile enchanter 
Ormandine carried me off from my father the King, against whom 
he had a grudge because of the laws against witchcraft. He turned 
me into this mulberry-tree by his spells. But when you struck it 
with your sword his power over me was gone, and since the tree was 
wrought by magic, no harm to it could come upon me also. 

“T could see through my leaves your sorry fate, and it was the 
whisperings they made at night that at length came to your good 
steed’s ears, and bade him search for the magic rose-tree, and set 
us both free. Now let us go at once to my father the King, in his 
palace in the plain below.” 

Without more ado they went down from the hill together, the 
Princess riding on the champion’s horse, and St. Denis walking at 
the bridle. With every step he took he thought her more lovely; 
and she was not backward in looking favorably upon him. 

They came presently to the chief city. When the citizens saw the 
Princess—for it was but some ten years since she had been en- 
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chanted, and she lived in their loving memory—they ran out of 
their houses and shops and booths, and followed her with shout- 
ings and joyful music; and so they arrived at the King’s palace, 
and the news of their coming flying before them, for rumour is 
swifter than the feet of men. The King was ready to receive them, 
and he ran down the marble steps of his palace door, and embraced 
her as she alighted from the horse. Then he greeted St. Denis hon- 
orably, and they entered the palace. 

It was not long before the Princess Eglantine had told her tale, 
and marvellous it seemed to them. 

“Sir Knight,” said the King when she had ended, “T will grant 
whatsoever you ask of me.” 

“I could ask of you but one thing, Sire,” answered the champion, 
“and that is the most precious thing you have.” 

“Whatever it is, you shall have it,” said the King. “Ask.” 

“I ask your daughter in marriage, if she will deign to look upon 
me with favour. Though I am not yet dubbed knight, I am of the 
royal line of the ancient kingdom of France.” 

“Your lineage is high and proud, friend,” said the King; “but 
your boon І cannot grant. It is of my daughter that you must ask it. 
If she will give it, I will not say nay.” 

“Nor will I refuse to grant it,” said Eglantine. “If you desire 
me for wife, fair sir, I will be your wife.” 

So gracious was the King and so well-disposed to the knight who 
had set his daughter free from Ormandine’s enchantments, that he 
welcomed St. Denis the more joyfully for his bold request, and also 
he made him a knight, after the manner of chivalry. 
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In a little time St. Denis and Eglantine were married amid great 
rejoicings, and afterwards a tournament was held, the news of 
which the King caused to be proclaimed through all Christian 
lands. In the tournament St. Denis held the lists against all comers, 
and overthrew every knight with whom he fought. 

When the tournament and all the revelry that followed it was 
ended, the champion and his bride set out to visit other courts, and 
seek out the six champions wherever they might be found. 
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SHOOTING OF THE RED EAGLE 


Г was а clear summer day Тһе blue, 

blue sky dropped low over the edge 
of the green level land. A large yellow 
sun hung directly overhead. 

The singing of birds filled the sum- 
mer space between earth and sky with 
sweet music. Again and again sang a 
yellow-breasted birdie—‘‘Koda Ni 
Dakota!” He insisted upon it. “Koda 
Ni Dakota!” which was “Friend, you’re a Dakota! Friend, you’re 
a Dakota!” 

Perchance the birdie meant the avenger with the magic arrow, 
for there across the plain he strode. He was handsome in his paint 
and feathers, proud with his great buckskin quiver on his back and 
a long bow in his hand. Afar to an eastern camp of cone-shaped 


teepees he was going. 

There over the Indian village hovered a large red eagle threat- 
ening the safety of the people. Every morning rose this terrible 
red bird out of a high chalk bluff and spreading out his gigantic 
wings soared slowly over the round camp ground. Then it was that 
the people, terror-stricken, ran screaming into their lodges. Cover- 
ing their heads with their blankets, they sat trembling with fear. 
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Хо one dared to venture out till the red eagle had disappeared Бе- 
yond the west, where meet the blue and green. 

In vain tried the chieftain of the tribe to find among his war- 
riors a powerful marksman who could send a death arrow to the 
man-hungry bird. At last to urge his men to their utmost skill he 


bade his crier proclaim a new reward. | 

Of the chieftain’s two beautiful daughters he would have his 
choice who brought the dreaded red eagle with an arrow in its 
breast. 

Upon hearing these words, the men of the village, both young 
and old, both heroes and cowards, trimmed new arrows for the 
contest. At gray dawn there stood indistinct under the shadow of 
the bluff many human figures; silent as ghosts and wrapped in 
robes girdled tight about their waists, they waited with chosen bow 
and arrow. 

Some cunning old warriors stayed not with the group. They 
crouched low upon the open ground. But all eyes alike were fixed 
upon the top of the high bluff. Breathless they watched for the 
soaring of the red eagle. 

From within the dwellings many eyes peeped through the small 
holes in the front lapels of the teepee. With shaking knees and 
hard-set teeth, the women peered out upon the Dakota men prowl- 
ing about with bows and arrows. 

At length when the morning sun also peeped over the eastern 
horizon at the armed Dakotas, the red eagle walked out upon the 
edge of the cliff. Pluming his gorgeous feathers, he ruffled his neck 
and flapped his strong wings together. Then he dived into the air. 
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Slowly he winged his way over the round camp ground; over the 


men with their strong bows and arrows! 

In an instant the long bows were bent. Strong straight arrows 
with red feathered tips sped upward to the blue sky. Ah! slowly 
moved those indifferent wings, untouched by the poison-beaked ar- 
rows. Off to the west beyond the reach of arrow, beyond the reach 
of eye, the red eagle flew away. 

A sudden clamor of high-pitched voices broke the deadly still- 
ness of the dawn. The women talked excitedly about the invul- 
nerable red of the eagle’s feathers, while the would-be heroes 
sulked within their wigwams. ‘“Heé-hé-hé!” groaned the chieftain. 

On the evening of the same day sat a group of hunters around 
a bright burning fire. They were talking of a strange young man 
whom they spied while out upon a hunt for deer beyond the bluffs. 
They saw the stranger take aim. Following the point of his arrow 
with their eyes, they beheld a herd of buffalo. The arrow sprang 
from the bow! It darted into the skull of the foremost buffalo. But 
unlike other arrows it pierced through the head of the creature and 
spinning in the air lit into the next buffalo head. 

One by one the buffalo fell upon the sweet grass where they 
were grazing. With straight quivering limbs they lay on their sides. 
The young man stood calmly by, counting on his fingers the buffalo 
as they dropped dead to the ground. When the last one fell, he ran 
thither and picked up his magic arrow and wiped it carefully on the 
soft grass. He slipped it into his long fringed quiver. 

“He is going to make a feast for some hungry tribe of men or 
beasts!” cried the hunters among themselves as they hastened away. 
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They were afraid of the stranger with the sacred arrow. When 
the hunter’s tale of the stranger’s arrow reached the ears of the 
chieftain, his face brightened with a smile. He sent forth fleet 
horsemen, to learn of him, his birth, his name, and his deeds. 

“If he is the avenger with the magic arrow, sprung up from the 
earth out of a clot of buffalo blood, bid him come hither. Let him 
kill the red eagle with his magic arrow. Let him win for himself 
one of my beautiful daughters,” һе had said to his messengers, for 
the old story of the badger’s man-son was known all over the level 
lands. 

After four days and nights the braves returned. “Не is coming,” 
they said. “We have seen him. Не is straight and tall; handsome 
in face, with large black eyes. He paints his round cheeks with 
bright red, and wears the penciled lines of red over his temples 
like our men of honored rank. He carries on his back a long fringed 
quiver in which he keeps his magic arrow. His bow is long and 
strong. Не is coming now to kill the big red eagle.” All around the 
camp ground from mouth to ear passed those words of the re- 
turned messengers. 

Now it chanced that immortal Iktomi overheard the people talk- 
ing. At once he was filled with a new desire. “If only I had the 
magic arrow, I would kill the red eagle and win the chieftain’s 


„э 


daughter for a wife,” said he in his heart. 

Back to his lonely wigwam he hastened, beneath the tree in 
front of his teepee he sat upon the ground with chin between his 
drawn-up knees. His keen eyes scanned the wide plain. He was 
watching for the avenger. 
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“ He is coming!’ said the people,” muttered old Iktomi. АП of 
a sudden he raised an open palm to his brow and peered afar into 
the west. The summer sun hung bright in the middle of a cloudless 
sky. There across the green prairie was a man walking bareheaded 
towards the east. 


“Ha! ha! tis he! the man with the magic arrow!” laughed Ik- 
tomi. And when the bird with the yellow breast sang loud again— 
“Koda Ni Dakota! Friend, you’re a Dakota!”’ Iktomi put his hand 
over his mouth as he threw his head far backward, laughing at both 
bird and man. 

“He is your friend, but his arrow will kill one of your kind! He 
is a Dakota, but soon he’ll grow into the bark on this tree! Ha! 
ha! ha!” he laughed again. 

The young avenger walked with swaying strides nearer and 
nearer toward the lonely wigwam and tree. Iktomi heard the swish! 
swish! of the stranger’s feet through the tall grass. He was passing 
now beyond the tree, when Iktomi, springing to his feet, called 
out: “How, how, my friend! I see you are dressed in handsome 
deerskins and have red paint on your cheeks. You are going to 
some feast or dance, may I ask?” Seeing the young man only 
smiled Iktomi went on: “I have not had a mouthful of food this 
day. Have pity on me, young brave, and shoot yonder bird for 
ше. 

With these words Iktomi pointed toward the tree-top, where sat 
a bird on the highest branch. The young avenger, always ready to 
help those in distress, sent an arrow upward and the bird fell. In 
the next branch it was caught between the forked prongs. 
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“Му friend, climb the tree and get the bird. I cannot climb so 
high. I would get dizzy and ҒаП,” pleaded Iktomi. The avenger be- 
gan to scale the tree, when Iktomi cried to him: “Му friend, your 
beaded buckskins may be torn by the branches. Leave them safe 
upon the grass till you are down again.” 

“You are right,” replied the young man, quickly slipping off 
his long fringed quiver. Together with his dangling pouches and 
tinkling ornaments, he placed it on the ground. Now he climbed 
the tree unhindered. Soon from the top he took the bird. “My 
friend, toss to me your arrow that I may have the honor of wiping 
it clean on soft deerskin!” exclaimed Iktomi. 

“How!” said the brave, and threw the bird and arrow to the 


ground. 

At once Iktomi seized the arrow. Rubbing it first on the grass 
and then on a piece of deerskin, he muttered indistinct words all 
the while. The young man, stepping down from limb to limb, hear- 
ing the low muttering, said: “Iktomi, I cannot hear what you say!” 

“Oh, my friend, I was only talking of your big heart.” 

Again stooping over the arrow Iktomi continued his repetition 
of charm words. “Стоу fast, grow fast to the bark of the tree,” 
he whispered. Still the young man moved slowly downward. Sud- 
denly dropping the arrow and standing erect, Iktomi said aloud: 
“Grow fast to the bark of the tree!” Before the brave could leap 
from the tree he became tight-grown to the bark. 

“Ah! ha!” laughed the bad Iktomi. “I have the magic arrow! 
I have the beaded buckskins of the great avenger!” Hooting and 
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dancing beneath the tree, he said: “I shall kill the red eagle; I shall 
wed the chieftain’s beautiful daughter!” 

“Oh, Iktomi, set me free!” begged the tree-bound Dakota brave. 


But Iktomi’s ears were like the fungus on a tree. He did not hear 
with them. 


Wearing the handsome buckskins and carrying proudly the magic 
arrow in his right hand, he started off eastward. Imitating the 
swaying strides of the avenger, he walked away with a face turned 
slightly skyward. 

“Oh, set me free! I am glued to the tree like its own bark! Cut 
me loose!” moaned the prisoner. 

A young woman, carrying on her strong back a bundle of tightly 
bound willow sticks, passed near by the lonely teepee. She heard 
the wailing man’s voice. She paused to listen to the sad words. 
Looking around she saw nowhere a human creature. “It may be a 
spirit,” thought she. 

“Oh! cut me loose! set me free! Iktomi has played me false! 
He has made me bark of his tree!” cried the voice again. 

The young woman dropped her pack of firewood to the ground. 
With her stone axe she hurried to the tree. There before her as- 
tonished eyes clung a young brave close to the tree. 

Too shy for words, yet too kind-hearted to leave the stranger 
tree-bound, she cut loose the whole bark. Like an open jacket she 
drew it to the ground. With it came the young man also. Free once 
more, he started away. Looking backward, a few paces from the 
young woman, he waved his hand, upward and downward, before 
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her face. This was a sign of gratitude used when words failed to 
interpret strong emotion. 

When the bewildered woman reached her dwelling, she mounted 
a pony and rode swiftly across the rolling land. To the camp ground 
in the east, to the chieftain troubled by the red eagle, she carried 
her story. 


A man in buckskins sat upon the top of a little hillock. The set- 
ting sun shone bright upon a strong bow in his hand. His face was 
turned toward the round camp ground at the foot of the hill. He 
had walked a long journey hither. He was waiting for the chief- 
tain’s men to spy him. 

Soon four strong men ran forth from the center wigwam toward 
the hillock, where sat the man with the long bow. 


2 


“He is the avenger come to shoot the red eagle,” cried the run- 
ners to each other as they bent forward swinging their elbows to- 
gether. 

They reached the side of the stranger, but he did not heed them. 
Proud and silent he gazed upon the cone-shaped wigwams beneath 
him. Spreading a handsomely decorated buffalo robe before the 
man, two of the warriors lifted him by each shoulder and placed 
him gently on it. Then the four men took, each, a corner of the 
blanket and carried the stranger, with long proud steps, toward the 
chieftain’s teepee. 

Ready to greet the stranger, the tall chieftain stood at the en- 
trance way. “How, you аге the avenger with the magic arrow!” 
said he, extending to him a smooth soft hand. 
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“How, great chieftain!” replied the man, holding long the chief- 
tain’s hand. Entering the teepee, the chieftain motioned the young 
man to the right side of the doorway, while he sat down opposite 
him with a center fire burning between them. Wordless, like a 
bashful Indian maid, the avenger ate in silence the food set before 
him on the ground in front of his crossed shins. When he had 
finished his meal he handed the empty bow] to the chieftain’s wife, 
saying, “Mother-in-law, here is your dish!” 

“Han, my son!” answered the woman, taking the bowl. 

With the magic arrow in his quiver the stranger felt not in the 
least too presuming in addressing the woman as his mother-in-law. 

Complaining of fatigue, he covered his face with his blanket and 
soon within the chieftain’s teepee he lay fast asleep. 
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“Тһе young man is not handsome after all!’ whispered the 
woman in her husband’s ear. 

“Ah, but after he has killed the red eagle he will seem hand- 
some enough!”’ answered the chieftain. 

That night the star men in their burial procession in the sky 
reached the low northern horizon, before the center fires within the 
teepees had flickered out. The ringing laughter which had floated 
up through the smoke lapels was now hushed, and only the distant 
howling of wolves broke the quiet of the village. But the lull be- 
tween midnight and dawn was short indeed. Very early the oval- 
shaped door-flaps were thrust aside and many brown faces peered 
out of the wigwams toward the top of the highest bluff. 

Now the sun rose up out of the east. The red painted aven- 
ger stood ready within the camp ground for the flying of the red 
eagle. He appeared, that terrible bird! He hovered over the round 
village as if he could pounce down upon it and devour the whole 
tribe. 

When the first arrow shot up into the sky the anxious watchers 
thrust a hand quickly over their half-uttered “Типпи!” The second 
and the third arrows flew upward but missed by a wide space the 
red eagle soaring with lazy indifference over the little man with the 
long bow. All his arrows he spent in vain. “Ah! my blanket brushed 
my elbow and shifted the course of my arrow!” 
as the people gathered around him. 

During this happening, a woman on horseback halted her pony 
at the chieftain’s teepee. It was no other than the young woman 
who cut loose the tree-bound captive! 
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While she told the story the chieftain listened with downcast 
face. “I passed him on my way. He is near!” she ended. 

Indignant at the bold impostor, the wrathful eyes of the chief- 
tain snapped fire like red cinders in the night time. His lips were 
closed. At length to the woman he said: “How, you have done me 


a good deed.” Then with quick decision he gave command to a fleet 
horseman to meet the avenger. “Clothe him in these my best buck- 
skins,” said he, pointing to a bundle within the wigwam. 

In the meanwhile strong men seized Iktomi and dragged him by 
his long hair to the hilltop. There upon a mock-pillared grave they 
bound him hand and feet. Grown-ups and children sneered and 
hooted at Iktomi’s disgrace. For a half-day he lay there, the laugh- 
ing-stock of the people. Upon the arrival of the real avenger, Ik- 
tomi was released and chased away beyond the outer limits of the 
camp ground. 

On the following morning at daybreak, peeped the people out of 
the half-open door-flaps. 

There again in the midst of the large camp ground was a man 
in beaded buckskin. In his hand was a strong bow and red-tipped 
arrow. Again the big red eagle appeared on the edge of the bluff. 
He plumed his feathers and flapped his huge wings. 

The young man crouched low to the ground. He placed the ar- 
row on the bow, drawing a poisoned flint for the eagle. 

The bird rose into the air. He moved his outspread wings one, 
two, three times and lo! the eagle tumbled from the great height 
and fell heavily to the earth. An arrow stuck in his breast! He 
was dead! 
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So quick was the hand of the avenger, so sure his sight, that no 
one had seen the arrow fly from his long bent bow. 

In awe and amazement the village was dumb. And when the 
avenger, plucking a red eagle feather, placed it in his black hair, 
a loud shout of the people went up to the sky. Then hither and 
thither ran singing men and women making a great feast for the 
avenger. 

Thus he won the beautiful Indian princess who never tired of 
telling to her children the story of the big red eagle. 
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ү has heard of the Cave 
of St. Cyprian at Salamanca, 
where in old times judicial astronomy, 
necromancy, chiromancy, and other 
dark and damnable arts were secretly 
taught by an ancient sacristan; or, as 
some will have it, by the devil him- 
self, in that disguise. The cave has 
long been shut up and the very site of 
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it forgotten; though, according to tradition, the entrance was some- 
where about where the stone cross stands in the small square of the 
seminary of Carvajal; and this tradition appears in some degree 
corroborated by the circumstances of the following story. 

There was at one time a student of Salamanca, Don Vincente by 
name, of that merry but mendicant class, who set out on the road 
to learning without a penny in pouch for the journey, and who, 
during college vacations, beg from town to town and village to 
village to raise funds to enable them to pursue their studies through 
the ensuing term. He was now about to set forth on his wanderings; 
and being somewhat musical, slung on his back a guitar with which 
to amuse the villagers, and pay for a meal or a night’s lodging. 
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As he passed by the stone cross in the seminary square, he pulled 
off his hat and made a short invocation to St. Cyprian, for good 
luck; when casting his eyes upon the earth, he perceived something 
glitter at the foot of the cross. On picking it up, it proved to be a 
seal-ring of mixed metal, in which gold and silver appeared to be 
blended. The seal bore as a device two triangles crossing each other, 
so as to form a star. 

This device is said to be a cabalistic sign, invented by King 
Solomon the Wise, and of mighty power in all cases of enchant- 
ment; but the honest student, being neither sage nor conjurer, 
knew nothing of the matter. He took the ring as a present from St. 
Cyprian in reward of his prayer; slipped it on his finger, made a 
bow to the cross, and strumming his guitar, set off merrily on his 
wandering. 

The life of a mendicant student in Spain is not the most miser- 
able in the world; especially if he has any talent at making himself 
agreeable. He rambles at large from village to village, and city to 
city, wherever curiosity or caprice may conduct him. The country 
curates, who, for the most part, have been mendicant students in 
their time, give him shelter for the night, and a comfortable meal, 
and often enrich him with several quartos, or halfpence in the 
morning. 

As he presents himself from door to door in the streets of the 
cities, he meets with no harsh rebuff, no chilling contempt, for 
there is no disgrace attending his mendicity, many of the most 
learned men in Spain having commenced their career in this man- 
ner; but if, like the student in question, he is a good-looking varlet 
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and а merry companion; and, above all, if he can play the guitar, 
he is sure of a hearty welcome among the peasants, and smiles and 
favors from their wives and daughters. 

In this way, then, did our ragged and musical son of learning 
make his way over half the kingdom; with fixed determination to 
visit the famous city of Granada before his return. Sometimes he 
was gathered for the night into the fold of some village pastor; 
sometimes he was sheltered under the humble, but hospitable roof 
of the peasant. Seated at the cottage door with his guitar, he de- 
lighted the simple folk with his ditties; or striking up a fandango 
or bolero, set the brown country lads and lasses dancing in the mel- 
low twilight. In the morning he departed with kind words from 
host and hostess, and kind looks and, peradventure, a squeeze of 
the hand from the daughter. 

Ас length he arrived at the great object of his musical vaga- 
bondizing, the far-famed city of Granada, and hailed with wonder 
and delight its Moorish towers, its lovely vega, and its snowy 
mountains glistening through a summer atmosphere. It is needless 
to say with what eager curiosity he entered its gates and wandered 
through its streets, and gazed upon its oriental monuments. Every 
female face peering through a window or beaming from a balcony 
was to him a Zorayda or a Zelinda, nor could he meet a stately 
dame on the Alameda but he was ready to fancy her a Moorish 
princess, and to spread his student’s robe beneath her feet. 

His musical talent, his happy humor, his youth and his good 
looks, won him a universal welcome in spite of his ragged robes, 
and for several days he led a gay life in the old Moorish capital 
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and its environs. One of his occasional haunts was the fountain of 
Avellanos, in the valley of Darro. It is one of the popular resorts 
of Granada, and has been so since the days of the Moors; and here 
the student had an opportunity of pursuing his studies of female 
beauty; a branch of study to which he was a little prone. 

Here he would take his seat with his guitar, improvise love- 
ditties to admiring groups of majos and majas, or prompt with his 
music the ever-ready dance. 

He was thus engaged one evening when he beheld a padre of 
the church advancing, at whose approach every one touched the 
hat. He was evidently a man of consequence; he certainly was a 
mirror of good if not of holy living; robust and rosy-faced, and 
breathing at every pore with the warmth of the weather and the 
exercise of the walk. As he passed along he would every now and 
then draw a maravedi out of his pocket and bestow it on a beggar 
with an air of signal beneficence. “Ah, the blessed father!’ would 
be the cry; “long life to him, and may he soon be a bishop.” 

To aid his steps in ascending the hill he leaned gently now and 
then on the arm of a handmaid, evidently the pet-lamb of this 
kindest of pastors. Ah, such a damsel! Andulas from head to foot, 
from the rose in her hair, to the fairy shoe and lacework stocking; 
Andulas in every movement; in every undulation of the body :— 
ripe, melting Andulas!—But then so modest!—so shy !—ever, 
with downcast eyes, listening to the words of the padre; or, if by 
chance she let flash a side glance, it was suddenly checked and her 
eyes once more cast to the ground. 

The good padre looked benignantly on the company about the 
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fountain, and took his seat with some emphasis on a stone bench, 
while the handmaid hastened to bring him a glass of sparkling 
water. He sipped it deliberately and with a relish, tempering it 
with one of those spongy pieces of frosted eggs and sugar so dear 
to Spanish epicures, and on returning the glass to the hand of the 
damsel pinched her cheek with infinite loving-kindness. 

“Ah, the good pastor!” whispered the student to himself; “what 
a happiness would it be to be gathered into his fold with such a 
pet-lamb for a companion!” 

But no such good fare was likely to befall him. In vain he es- 
sayed those powers of pleasing which he had found so irresistible 
with country curates and country lasses. Never had he touched his 
guitar with such skill; never had he poured forth more soul-moving 
ditties, but he had no longer a country curate or country lass to 
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deal with. The worthy priest evidently did not relish music, and 
the modest damsel never raised her eyes from the ground. They 
remained but a short time at the fountain; the good padre hastened 
their return to Granada. The damsel gave the student one shy 
glance in retiring; but it plucked the heart out of his bosom! 

He inquired about them after they had gone. Padre Tomas 
was one of the saints of Granada, a model of regularity; punctual 
in his hour of rising; his hour of taking a paseo for his appetite; 
his hours of eating; his hour of taking his siesta; his hour of play- 
ing his game of tresillo, of an evening, with some of the dames of 
the Cathedral circle; his hour of supping, and his hour of retiring 
to rest, to gather fresh strength for another day’s round of similar 
duties. He had an easy sleek mule for his riding; a matronly house- 
keeper skilled in preparing tit-bits for his table; and the pet-lamb, 
to smooth his pillow at night and bring him his chocolate in the 
morning. 

Adieu now to the gay, thoughtless life of the student; the side- 
glance of a bright eye had been the undoing of him. Day and night 
he could not get the image of this most modest damsel out of his 
mind. He sought the mansion of the padre. Alas! it was above the 
class of houses accessible to a strolling student like himself. 

The worthy padre had no sympathy with him; he had never 
been Estudiante sopista, obliged to sing for his supper. He block- 
aded the house by day, catching a glance of the damsel now and 
then as she appeared at a casement; but these glances only fed his 
flame without encouraging his hope. He serenaded her balcony at 
night, and at one time was flattered by the appearance of something 
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white at a window. Alas, it was only the night-cap of the padre. 

Never was lover more devoted; never damsel more shy: the poor 
student was reduced to despair. At length arrived the eve of St. 
John, when the lower classes of Granada swarm into the country, 
dance away the afternoon, and pass midsummer’s night on the 
banks of the Darro and the Xenil. Happy are they who on this 
eventful night can wash their faces in those waters just as the 
cathedral bell tells midnight, for at that precise moment they have 
a beautifying power. 

The student, having nothing to do, suffered himself to be car- 
ried away by the holiday-seeking throng until he found himself in 
the narrow valley of the Darro, below the lofty hill and ruddy 
towers of the Alhambra. The dry bed of the river; the rocks which 
border it; the terraced gardens which overhang it, were alive with 
variegated groups, dancing under the vines and fig-trees to the sound 
of the guitar and castanets. 

The student remained for some time in doleful dumps, leaning 
against one of the huge misshapen stone pomegranates which adorn 
the ends of the little bridge over the Darro. He cast a wistful 
glance upon the merry scene, where every cavalier had his dame; 
or, to speak more appropriately, every Jack his Jill; sighed at his 
own solitary state, a victim to the black eye of the most unap- 
proachable of damsels, and repined at his ragged garb, which 
seemed to shut the gate of hope against him. 

By degrees his attention was attracted to a neighbor equally 
solitary with himself. This was a tall soldier, of a stern aspect 
and grizzled beard, who seemed posted as a sentry at the opposite 
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pomegranate. His face was bronzed by time; he was arrayed in 
ancient Spanish armour, with buckler and lance, and stood im- 
movable as a statue. What surprised the student was, that though 
thus strangely equipped, he was totally unnoticed by the passing 
throng, albeit that many almost brushed against him. 

thought the student, 
“and doubtless this is one of them with which the inhabitants are 
too familiar to be surprised.” His own curiosity, however, was 


„э 


“This is а city of old-time peculiarities, 


awakened and, being of a social disposition, he accosted the soldier. 

“А rare old suit of armour that which you wear, comrade. Мау 
I ask what corps you belong to?” 

The soldier gasped out a reply from a pair of jaws which seemed 
to have rusted on their hinges. 

“The royal guard of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

“Santa Maria! Why, it is three centuries since that corps was in 
service.” 

“And for three centuries have I been mounting guard. Now I 
trust my tour of duty draws to a close. Dost thou desire fortune?” 

The student held up his tattered cloak in reply. 

“I understand thee. If thou hast faith and courage, follow me, 
and thy fortune is made.” 

“Softly, comrade, to follow thee would require small courage 
in one who has nothing to lose but his life and an old guitar, 
neither of much value; but my faith is of a different matter, and 
not to be put in temptation. If it be any criminal act by which I am 
to mend my fortune, think not my ragged cloak will make me 
undertake it.” 
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The soldier turned on him a look of high displeasure. “My 
sword,” said he, “has never been drawn but in the cause of the 
faith and the throne. I am a Cristiana viejo; trust in me and fear 
no evil.” 

The student followed him wondering. He observed that no one 
heeded their conversation, and that the soldier made his way 
through the various groups of idlers unnoticed, as if invisible. 

Crossing the bridge, the soldier led the way by a narrow and 
steep path past a Moorish mill and aqueduct, and ир the ravine 
which separates the domains of the Generalife from those of the 
Alhambra. The last ray of the sun shone upon the red battlements 
of the latter, which beetled far above; and the convent-bells were 
proclaiming the festival of the ensuing day. The ravine was over- 
shadowed by fig-trees, vines, and myrtles, and the outer towers and 
walls of a fortress. It was dark and lonely, and the twilight-loving 
bats began to flit about. 

At length the soldier halted at a remote and ruined tower, 
apparently intended to guard a Moorish aqueduct. He struck the 
foundation with the butt-end of his spear. A rumbling sound was 
heard, and the solid stones yawned apart, leaving an opening as 
wide as a door. 

“Enter in the name of the Holy Trinity,” said the soldier, “апа 
fear nothing.” The student’s heart quaked, but he made the sign of 
the cross, muttered his Ave Maria, and followed his mysterious 
guide into a deep vault cut out of the solid rock under the tower, 
and covered with Arabic inscriptions. 

The soldier pointed to a stone seat hewn along one side of the 
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vault. “Behold,” said he, “my couch for three hundred years.” The 
bewildered student tried to force a joke. “By the blessed St. 
Anthony,” said he, “but you must have slept soundly, consider- 
ing the hardness of your couch.” 

“On the contrary, sleep has been a stranger to these eyes; in- 
cessant watchfulness has been my doom. Listen to my lot. I was 
one of the royal guards of Ferdinand and Isabella; but was taken 
prisoner by the Moors in one of their sorties, and confined a cap- 
tive in this tower. When preparations were made to surrender the 
fortress to the Christian sovereigns, I was prevailed upon by an 
Alfaqui, a Moorish priest, to aid him in secreting some of the 
treasures of Boabdil in this vault. I was justly punished for my 
fault. The Alfaqui was an African necromancer, and by his infernal 
arts cast a spell upon me—to guard his treasures. Something must 
have happened to him, for he never returned, and here have I re- 
mained ever since, buried alive. 

“Years and years have rolled away ; earthquakes have shaken this 
hill; I have heard stone by stone of the tower above tumbling to the 
ground, in the natural operation of time; but the spell-bound walls 
of this vault set both time and earthquakes at defiance. 

“Once every hundred years, on the festival of St. John, the en- 
chantment ceases to have thorough sway; I am permitted to go 
forth and post myself upon the bridge of the Darro where you met 
me, waiting until some one shall arrive who may have power to 
break this magic spell. I have hitherto mounted guard there in 
vain. I walk as in a cloud, concealed from mortal sight. You are 
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the first to accost me for now three hundred years. I behold the rea- 
son. 

“I see on your finger the seal-ring of Solomon the Wise, which is 
proof against all enchantment. With you it remains to deliver me 
from this awful dungeon, or to leave me to keep guard here for 
another hundred years.” 

The student listened to this tale in mute wonderment. He had 
heard many tales of treasures shut up under strong enchantment 
in the vaults of the Alhambra, but had treated them as fables. He 
now felt the value of the seal-ring, which had, in a manner, been 
given to him by St. Cyprian. Still, though armed by so potent a 
talisman, it was an awful thing to find himself téte-a-téte in such 
a place with an enchanted soldier, who, according to the laws of 
nature, ought to have been quietly in his grave for nearly three 
centuries. 

A personage of this kind, however, was quite out of the or- 
dinary run, and not to be trifled with, and he assured him he might 
rely upon his friendship and good will to do everything in his 
power for his deliverance. 

“I trust to a motive more powerful than friendship,” said the 
soldier. 

He pointed to a ponderous iron coffer, secured by locks, inscribed 
with Arabic characters. “That coffer,’ said he, “contains countless 
treasure in gold and jewels and precious stones. Break the magic 
spell by which I am enthralled, and one half of this treasure shall 
be thine.” 
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“But how am І to do 1%” 

“The aid of a Christian priest and a Christian maid is neces- 
sary. The priest to exorcise the powers of darkness; the damsel to 
touch this chest with the seal of Solomon. This must be done at 
night. But have a care. This is solemn work, and not to be effected 
by the carnal-minded. 

“The priest must be a Cristiana viejo, a model of sanctity; and 
must mortify the flesh before he comes here, by a rigorous fast of 
four-and-twenty hours: and as to the maiden, she must be above 
reproach, and proof against temptation. Linger not in finding such 
aid. In three days my furlough is at an end; if not delivered before 
midnight of the third, I shall have to mount guard for another 
century.” 

“Fear not,” said the student, “I have in my eye the very priest 
and damsel you describe; but how am IJ to regain admission to this 
tower?” 

“The seal of Solomon will open the way for thee.” 

The student issued forth from the tower much more gaily than 
he had entered. The wall closed behind him, and remained solid as 
before. 

The next morning he repaired boldly to the mansion of the 
priest, no longer a poor strolling student, thrumming his way with 
a guitar; but an ambassador from the shadowy world, with en- 
chanted treasures to bestow. No particulars are told of his negotia- 
tion, excepting that the zeal of the worthy priest was easily kindled 
at the idea of rescuing an old soldier of the faith and a strong- 
box of King Chico from the very clutches of Satan; and then what 
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alms might Бе dispensed, what churches built, and how many poor 
relatives enriched with the Moorish treasure! 
As to the immaculate handmaid, she was ready to lend her hand, 


which was all that was required, to the pious work; and if a shy 
glance now and then might be believed, the ambassador began to 
find favor in her modest eyes. 

The greatest difficulty, however, was the fast to which the good 
Padre had to subject himself. Twice he attempted it, and twice 
the flesh was too strong for the spirit. It was only on the third day 
that he was enabled to withstand the temptations of the cupboard; 
but it was still a question whether he would hold out until the 
spell was broken. 

At a late hour of the night the party groped their way up the 
ravine by the light of a lantern, and bearing a basket with pro- 
visions for exorcising the demon of hunger so soon as the other 
demons should be laid in the Red Sea. 

The seal of Solomon opened their way into the tower. They 
found the soldier seated on the enchanted strong-box, awaiting 
their arrival. The exorcism was performed in due style. The damsel 
advanced and touched the locks of the coffer with the seal of Solo- 
mon. The lid flew open; and such treasures of gold and jewels and 
precious stones as flashed upon the eye! 

“Неге” cut and come again!” cried the student exultingly, as һе 
proceeded to cram his pockets. 

“Fairly and softly,” exclaimed the soldier. “Let us get the cof- 
fer out entire, and then divide.” 

They accordingly went to work with might and main; but it 
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was a difficult task; the chest was enormously heavy, and had 
been imbedded there for centuries. While they were thus employed 
the good dominie drew on one side and made a vigorous onslaught 
on the basket, by way of exorcising the demon of hunger which was 


raging in his entrails. 

In a little while a fat capon was devoured, and washed down by 
a deep potation of Val de pefias; and, by way of grace after meat, 
he gave a kind-hearted kiss to the pet-lamb who waited on him. It 
was done quietly in a corner, but the tell-tale walls babbled it 
forth as if in triumph. Never was chaste salute more awful in its 
effects. 

At the sound the soldier gave a great cry of despair; the coffer, 
which was half raised, fell back in its place and was locked once 
more. Priest, student, and damsel found themselves outside of the 
tower, the wall of which closed with a thundering jar. Alas! the 
good Padre had broken his fast too soon! 

When recovered from his surprise, the student would have re- 
entered the tower, but learnt to his dismay that the damsel, in her 
fright, had let fall the seal of Solomon; it remained within the 
vault. 

In a word, the cathedral bell tolled midnight; the spell was re- 
newed; the soldier was doomed to mount guard for another hun- 
dred years, and there he and the treasure remain to this day—and 
all because the kind-hearted Padre kissed his handmaid. “Ah, 
father! father!” said the student, shaking his head ruefully, as they 
returned down the ravine, “I fear there was less of the saint than 
the sinner in that kiss!” 
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Thus ends the legend as far as it has been authenticated. There 
is a tradition, however, that the student had brought off treasure 
enough іп his pocket to set him up in the world; that he pros- 
pered in his affairs, that the worthy Padre gave him the pet-lamb 
in marriage, by way of amends for the blunder in the vault; that 
the immaculate damsel proved a pattern for wives as she had been 
for handmaids. 

Тһе story of the enchanted soldier remains one of the popular 
traditions of Granada, though told іп a variety of ways; the com- 
mon people affirm that he still mounts guard on midsummer eve, 
beside the gigantic stone pomegranate on the Bridge of the Darro; 
but remains invisible excepting to such lucky mortals as may pos- 
sess the seal of Solomon. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF ULSTER 


П long ago, was divided into 

many kingdoms with rulers, and 
warriors, and heroes, and castles in 
each one. One of the strongest of these 
kingdoms was Ulster, ruled over by 
King Conchubar. Of all the heroes 
who fought the battles of this wise 
king, three were the bravest, the 


strongest, the most honored. They 
were Laegaire of the Red Hand, Conall Cearnach, and Cuchulain, 
who was called the Hound of Muirthemne. He was the youngest 
of the three but by many thought to be the greatest. 

Now it so happened that a man named Bricriu of the Bitter 
Tongue, so called because he made trouble between warriors with 
his words, decided to give a feast to King Conchubar. It took him a 
long year to build the house in which to give it and to prepare the 
feast itself, for it was to be a very great one. And finally, when 
everything was in readiness, he bade King Conchubar and all his 
warriors thither. 

When they had come Bricriu went to Laegaire of the Red Hand 
and said, “Laegaire, what hinders you from getting the Champion- 
ship of Ireland?” 

“Т can get it if I want it,” Laegaire replied. 
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“If you get the Champion’s Portion at my feast today, Lae- 
gaire, you will have the Championship from this time forward,” 
promised Bricriu. “Апа it is worth fighting for, the Champion’s 
Portion of my house, for it is no mean portion. A vat of good wine, 
a seven-year-old boar, a seven-year-old bullock and five score 
wheaten cakes made with honey. When the feast is to be divided 
let your chariot driver speak for the Champion’s Portion for you,” 
so counselled Bricriu. 

“That shall be done,” promised Laegaire. 

Then Bricriu went secretly to Conall Cearnach and said the same 
things to him, firing him with a great desire for the Champion’s 
Portion. Last of all he went to Cuchulain and flattered him as 
falsely as the other two. When night came and the time of the 
feast, three men went to the great hall each in his heart sure of 
the Championship of Ireland. 

After all the warriors were assembled for the feast Bricriu rose 
and said, “My distributors are here to divide the food. Give you 
the Champion’s Portion to whoever you think the best hero of 
Ulster.” 

Then up rose Sedlong, the chariot driver of Laegaire, and said, 
“Give the Champion’s Portion to Laegaire for he is the best cham- 
pion of the heroes of Ulster.” 

Id, chariot driver to Conall Cearnach, rose up next and said, 
“Хо, let you give it to Conall Cearnach for he is the best hero.” 

At that, Laeg, chariot driver to Cuchulain, sprang to his feet 
and raised his voice, saying, “Те is to Cuchulain it must be given. 
He is the Champion of Ulster, the bravest of you all.” 
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At this Laegaire and Conall said with the one voice, “That is 
not true.” 


Then Cuchulain jumped out from the table to the center of the 
floor and he had his sword and his shield. Laegaire and Conall did 
the same. There was a great clashing of swords on shields until 
Conchubar, the King, separated the three. He said that the Cham- 
pion’s Portion would be divided equally between the whole gath- 
ering and after the feast if the three were not satisfied they were 
to go to Ailell, King of Connaught, and get his judgment in the 
matter. 

So the company settled themselves to the feasting again. 

But when Bricriu saw how his trouble working plans had gone 
astray he cast about him for some other means to make bitterness 
and strife among the heroes. Then he went to the women and tried 
to stir them up. First he went to Fedelm of the Fresh Heart, the 
wife of Laegaire of the Red Hand, saying, “Surely as Laegaire 
of the Red Hand is foremost of the heroes of Ireland you should 
be first of the women to enter into the feasting hall. No one should 
go before you.” 

Next he went to Lendabair, the Favorite, wife of Conall Cear- 
nach, and told her the same, and last of all to Emer, the wife of 
Cuchulain. So that when the three wives came walking towards. 
the feasting hall, each with her fifty waiting-women behind her, 
Fedelm and Lendabair and Emer each planned in her heart to go 
first. 

As they came within sight of each other they quickened their 
steps. Faster and faster, until, as they neared the feasting hall, they 
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started to гип. When Conchubar saw what was going forward he 
bade the doorkeeper to close the doors so not one of the women 
could come in first or last, but all must wait together outside, so 
great was the tear of bloodshed that was on the king. 

But when the three husbands saw what had happened they 
rushed to the walls to break them open for their wives. Laegaire 
and Conall broke down a plank at their own height to let their 
wives in, but Cuchulain raised up the whole side of the wall that 
was opposite him so that Emer and her fifty women, and the 
women of the other two were able to pass under, as well, before 
he let it drop again. | 

Then Conchubar commanded that there was to Бе по more quar- 
reling about who was to be champion until after the feast. If the 
three then wanted to prove it further they were to go to Ailell and 
Maeve for judgment. 

After the feasting was over and King Conchubar and the heroes 
of Ulster and their wives and servants had returned to their own 
place, the quarrel between the three over the Championship of 
Ulster broke out again. And Conchubar, the King, ruled that they 
must go to Connaught to have the matter settled by Ailell and 
Maeve. Then he said, “Апа if their judgment fails you are to go 
to Curoi in Munster. But it is only a brave man that will ask 
judgment of him for he is wise in all sorts of enchantments and can 
do strange feats.” 

So Laegaire had his chariot brought and he started and Conall 
Cearnach soon after him. But Cuchulain waited until they had gone 
some distance and then had Laeg, his chariot driver, yoke his steeds 
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to the chariot of war. So fast did һе go, however, that he had caught 
up with Laegaire of the Red Hand and Conall Cearnach long 
before they reached the borders of Connaught. And many of the 
men of Ulster followed in ranks after them to see what kind of 
judgment King Ailell and Queen Maeve would be giving them 
about who was the Champion of Ulster. The noise that all the men 
of Ulster coming across the plain rolled before them was like thun- 
der, so that the very weapons on the walls of Ailell’s palace fell 


from their places. 

Then Findabair, daughter of Ailell and Maeve, got up in her 
watch tower, for she had very sharp eyes, and reported what she 
saw, and this is what she said, “Т see a chariot coming swiftly and 
to it are yoked two horses of dappled gray. In the chariot is a big, 
stout man. He has bronze-colored hair and a forked beard. Around 
him is a long purple coat and it is striped with gold. His shield is 
of bronze, gold edged.” 

“Т know, well, who that man is,” mused Maeve. “Laegaire of 
the Red Hand, a mighty warrior.” 

Then said Findabair, “Queen Mother, I see another chariot 
coming across the plain.” 

“What is it like?” asked Maeve. 

“T see,” answered Findabair, “a red horse and a bay horse yoked 
together. The man in this chariot is a fair man, with long, wavy 
hair. His cloak is of blue and crimson, his shield of brown with 
yellow bosses and a cover of the feathers of strange birds is over 
his chariot’s frame.” 

“Т know who that man 15, too,” cried Maeve. “Не is a mighty 
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flame іп battle is Conall Cearnach. He, like Laegaire, will lay us 
low if he is coming in war against us!” 

“There is yet another chariot coming over the plain,” announced 
Findabair, looking out again. 

“What is the appearance of this one,” said Maeve. 

“I see two horses yoked together, one a gray, the other black. 
They run with the same speed and fierceness. In the chariot sits 
a dark, sad man. He is the most handsome man of all the men of 
Ireland. About him is a crimson tunic, fastened with a brooch of 
gold. Across his knees is a gold hilted sword and a blood-red spear 
is ready to his hand. His shield is of crimson with a rim of silver, 
and bossed with shapes of beasts in gold. His chariot driver before 
him is a very tall, thin, freckled man with bright red hair.” 

“І know well who that man is. His is a name to be put into 
songs. For truly, as malt is ground in a mill, so shall we be ground 
by Cuchulain,” lamented Maeve. 

“And the rest of the men of Ulster аге coming іп a great com- 
pany,” reported Findabair. “Their ranks roll over the plain like а 
mighty wave of the sea.” | 

Then Maeve and Ailell rushed out in the courtyard with all the 
servants about them and they made a grand welcome for the heroes 
and warriors of Ulster. And after the feasting had lasted three 
days and three nights Ailell asked Conchubar what had brought 
them there. 

So Conchubar told Ailell about the quarrel of the three over the 
Champion’s Portion and the quarrel of the women about who was 
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to go first into the feasting hall. “They were not satisfied to be 
judged by one of their own number,” said Conchubar, “so they 
came to you.” 

“Well, you must give me three days and three nights to make 
the judgment,” answered Ailell. “For it is a hard thing to do and 
it was no friend of mine that left it to me.” 

So King Conchubar and the men of Ulster went back to their 
own country leaving Laegaire and Conall and Cuchulain to be 
judged by Ailell. And they left a curse with Bricriu for the trouble 
he had stirred up between them. 

After the men of Ulster had left, the three heroes were put into 
a room to eat their feast that night by themselves. And, as soon as 
it grew dark, three enchanted monsters like huge cats came to the 
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room after them. The instant Laegaire and Conall saw them they 
left off their eating and climbed to the rafters of the room and 
there they crouched in great terror until morning. 

But Cuchulain stayed where he was, and when one of the en- 
chanted cats made as if to attack him, he struck at it with his sword. 
The sword slid off the huge monster as though it were made of 
rock. Then the great beast crouched silently watching Cuchulain 
until daybreak but he did not stir from his place. 

When the sun rose the enchanted cats vanished and Ailell came 
in and saw Laegaire and Conall in the rafters. “Are you not satis- 
fied to let Cuchulain have the Championship now?” he asked the 
two. 

“Хо,” answered Laegaire and Conall. “We are fighters of men, 
not beasts, so the trial was not just.” 

Therefore, the next night the heroes were tried again. They 
were sent to spend the night fighting the Witches of the Valley 
near there. Laegaire went down into the Valley first but the 
Witches put upon him so that he came running out, leaving his 
weapons behind him. Conall Cearnach went down to fight the 
Witches next, and he fared no better than Laegaire of the Red 
Hand. 

So then Cuchulain went down to fight the Witches of the Valley 
and they came shrieking and wailing towards him. They broke 
his shield and splintered his spear and it seemed that he was 
to be driven back even as Laegaire and Conall had been before 
him. 

Laeg, his chariot driver, stood on the hill watching the battle. 
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When he saw that Cuchulain was about to be beaten he called out, 
“Cuchulain, Cuchulain, you coward, you weakling! Have you no 
strength or bravery left in you to let witches be beating you?” 

Cuchulain heard the taunts of Laeg and a great anger rushed 
over him. He went at his fighting again and this time it was the 
witches who were beaten, so fiercely did he struggle. At last they 
fled before him so that he came up out of the valley bearing their 
cloaks of battle. 

But Laegaire and Conall again denied that they were beaten 


saying that they were used to fighting against men, not witches or 
beasts. And they called loudly upon Ailell and Maeve to give them 
a fair judgment about the championship. 

Ailell was sore distressed at this for he knew it meant trouble 
for him whichever way the judgment went. At last Maeve came 
to him and said, “This judgment is not hard to give, for Laegaire 
and Conall Cearnach are as bronze is to silver, and Conall Cearnach 
and Cuchulain are as different as silver is to gold.” So they decided 
upon a plan of judging them that would take the fighting and the 
trouble away from Connaught. 

First they called to the council chamber Laegaire of the Red 
Hand. Then Ailell said, “Welcome, Laegaire! To you goes the 
Champion’s Portion and with it the Championship of Ireland. And 
here is this cup of bronze with a bird in raised silver on the bottom 
of it. Go back to Ulster but let no one see your token until the 
feasting time comes, then, when the Champion’s Portion is set 
out, hold high your cup that men may know you are the Cham- 
pion.” 
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Laegaire, overjoyed, promised to do what they had counselled 
him, and set out for Ulster after taking leave of Ailell and Maeve 
and all the court. 

Next, Conall Cearnach was called in and the very same words 
were said to him, save that he was given а cup of silver with a 
raised bird of gold on the bottom of it. He, too, set out joyfully for 
Ulster, thinking to have the Champion’s Portion. 

Last of all Cuchulain was summoned and flattered and coun- 
selled in the same wily manner as the other two. But he was given 
a cup of gold with a bird on the bottom made of precious stones 
of all colors glittering and gleaming together. 

The three got back to Ulster before the hour of feasting and 
they said no words to anyone. Nor did any man in the hall dare 
ask how the matter had been judged. When the feast was spread 
the distributors did not know which one was to get the Champion’s 
Portion for the three had spoken to no one as they had been coun- 
selled of Ailell and Maeve. | 

Then Laegaire of the Red Hand rose and held up the bronze 
cup with the raised silver bird on the bottom of it and said, “Тһе 
Champion’s Portion is mine. This is my token.” 

But Conall Cearnach jumped to his feet holding the silver cup 
with the gold bird on it and he shouted, “My silver cup is better 
than your bronze one, so the Champion’s Portion is mine!” 

At that Cuchulain rose up holding his cup of gold with the 
jewelled bird on it. “The Champion’s Portion belongs to neither of 
you,” said Cuchulain. “Ailell and Maeve have deceived you with 
your bronze and silver cups. But my token is of gold, so it goes 
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to me, as I am above you in fighting as my gold cup is above yours.” 


Then Laegaire and Conall were very angry and they drew their 
swords and made at Cuchulain. But King Conchubar came between 
them and reminded them of the rest of their promise; if they did 
not like the judgment of Ailell and Maeve they were to go to Curot 
in Munster. So they settled down to the feasting and in the morning 
they started for Curoi’s dun or fort. 

When the three got to Curoi’s dun in Munster they unyoked 
their horses from the chariots and went inside. There they were 
welcomed by Blanad, Curoi’s wife, for he was not at home at that 
time. He knew by his enchantments, however, that they were com- 
ing and had left word with Blanad about what to do with them. 
They were given food and drink and vats of cold water for wash- 
ing themselves. 
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When Сигої was away like that he made а spell every night 
over the dun to protect it, so that, as soon as the sun went down 
it started going around and around like a mill, and no entrance 
could be found in the walls until morning came. At bedtime Bla- 
nad told the three that Curoi had left word that one of them was 
to station himself outside the dun each night to watch. “And you 
should take your turn according to age,” she added, so there could 


be no quarreling over that. 

Laegaire of the Red Hand was the oldest so he took the watch 
first. And when it was almost morning and nothing had happened 
he saw a great shape creeping towards him from the sea shore. 
When it got nearer he saw that it had the appearance of a huge, 
ugly giant as tall as the sky. In its hand were great oak trees 
stripped of leaves and branches and as it came, these it hurled at 
Laegaire. 

None hit him, however, and when the giant was almost upon him 
Laegaire hurled his spear but the giant was not hit by it. Then the 
great shape reached out a huge hand and picked Laegaire up as 
though he were a baby and rolled him between the palms of his 
hands and finally tossed him over the walls of the dun on a heap 
of mud inside. The people there thought he had jumped the wall 
because there were no entrances in it by Curoi’s enchantments and 
Laegaire did not tell them the truth. 

At nightfall of the second day Conall Cearnach took the watch 
as he was older than Cuchulain but below Laegaire in years. And 
everything happened to him just as it had to Laegaire of the Red 
Hand. 
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The third night Cuchulain took the watch. After midnight he 
heard a noise and there, coming up from a marsh, he saw nine 
gray shapes. “Stop,” shouted Cuchulain. “Ате you friends or ene- 
mies?” The gray shapes answered not a word but advanced steadily 
upon him. Then Cuchulain went out to meet them and after a 
great fight managed to kill them all, piling their severed heads in 
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а heap before the dun. 

By this he was tired but still he kept watch for it was not yet 
day. And a noise came up from the sea like the sound of a great 
wave. Then Cuchulain saw a huge worm coming out of the waves 
so monstrous that he thought it could swallow the dun and all who 
were within. Closer and closer it came, opening its mouth as though 
to swallow him. Cuchulain waited until it was almost upon him, 
then he gave a leap and stretched his arm down its open mouth 
and tore out the loathsome thing’s heart and it fell dead before 
him. 

Just before the break of day as Cuchulain was still keeping 
watch, tired and discouraged with all his fighting, he saw the giant 
shadow shape coming slowly towards him. He threw his stripped 
oak trees at Cuchulain, one, two, three, but each time they missed 
him. Then the giant stretched out his hand to take Cuchulain as he 
had taken the other two, but Cuchulain leaped his mighty leap 
at the giant’s head, and with sword drawn brought him down. “Life 
for a life, Cuchulain,”’ the giant said, and vanished from his sight. 

As day was breaking Cuchulain knew that his night of terror was 
over but he puzzled about how Laegaire and Conall Cearnach had 
jumped over the wall of the dun for it was so high. They had not 
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confessed to anyone that it was the giant who had tossed them over. 
Twice he ran and tried and twice he failed. But the third time he 
put all the strength in him forward and over he went. 

Then Blanad, wife of Curoi, said, “I have had a message from 
my husband that you three are to go back to Ulster and he will 
bring you his judgment there himself.” So the three said farewell to 
her and back they went to their own country. 

Some time later, as the men of Ulster were gathered together 
in the palace of King Conchubar, a great, ugly stranger entered 
the hall. He was twice as tall as the tallest man there. About him 
for a tunic was an old cow’s hide, and over that a gray cloak. 
Gleaming, fierce yellow eyes were set deep in his leathery face. In 
his right hand was an axe weighing close to one hundred pounds 
and so sharp that it could cut a hair blown by the wind against its 
edge. The men of Ulster questioned him as to his name, and the 
place he was from, and what business he had to be there. 

“Т am called Uath, the Stranger,” he said, in a mighty voice, 
“and I go through the kingdoms of Ireland and of the world to find 
but one man who will keep to his word and his agreement with 
Ше 

“Апа what agreement have you?” asked Conchubar. 

“It is this,’ answered Uath, the Stranger. “With my axe a man 
is to cut off my head today, and I to do the same by him tomorrow. 
And I come to you men of Ulster as you have a name for bravery, 
and for honor. Conchubar I will not agree with because he is king, 
but of the others, will not there be one to keep to the fair fame of 
Ulster? 
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Then up spoke Laegaire, “How, clown, if I cut off your head 
tonight, can you come back to cut mine off tomorrow? Stoop down, 
that we may have an end of this foolishness!” 

So Uath, the Stranger, put enchantments and spells on the edge 


of his axe and put his head down on the block. Laegaire grasped 
the axe in his hand and struck such a blow that off went the head 
in a twinkling. To the surprise of the assembled company, how- 
ever, Uath, the Stranger, rose, took his head in one hand, his axe 
in the other and departed. 

And everyone was filled with great fear at this, especially Lae- 
gaire. For if a man could go out without his head surely he could 
be back to keep his agreement. And surely as the morrow came, 
back came Uath with his head on his shoulders as good as before. 
But Laegaire was nowhere to be found. 

Conall Cearnach was in the hall and he stepped up and said 
that he would make a new agreement with Uath. So Uath let Con- 
all Cearnach chop off his head again and went away as he did on 
the night before. But when he came back to have Conall Cearnach 
keep his part of the bargain, Conall Cearnach could not be dis- 
covered although everyone hunted for him high and low. 

Now, it so happened that on this night Cuchulain was among 
the company and it grieved him sore that Ulster should thus be 
twice dishonored. So he stepped up to Uath and said, “І will keep 
the agreement with you.” 

“That is likely, coward that you are, as all the men of Ulster 
аге,” sneered Uath. 

With that Cuchulain siezed the axe and dealt Uath such a 
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mighty blow that the severed head rolled the length of the room. 
Again the Stranger departed as he had from Laegaire and Conall. 

All the next day the fear of death was great on Cuchulain but 
he did not stir from his place. The men of Ulster gathered at the 
palace at nightfall, for they were sure Cuchulain was near to his 
death. Then Cuchulain said to Conchubar, the King, “Do not go 
away until I have kept my agreement for I know my death is near, 
but I would sooner die than break my word.” 

At nightfall up came Uath and said, “Where is the poor coward, 
Cuchulain? Did he run away, too?” 

At that Cuchulain rose up and said, “Неге am 1.” 

“You are afraid of your death,” said Uath, “but you have kept 
to your agreement.” 

Then Cuchulain laid his head on the block and Uath raised 
the great axe until it touched the rafters overhead. He brought it 
down with a mighty blow, but it touched Cuchulain not at all 
but the floor beside the block. And in a twinkling the ugly stranger 
had changed his appearance and was seen to be Curoi, the En- 
chanter. | 

As Cuchulain stumbled to his feet, hardly believing that һе was 
still in the land of the living, Curoi said, “Тһе Championship of 
Ireland is yours from this out, Cuchulain. For in bravery and honor 
and strength you have proved the greatest of them all. Yours is 
the Champion’s Portion from this on, and your wife is to go first 
among the women of Ulster.” 

With that he vanished. And that is the story of how Cuchulain 
won the Championship of Ulster. 
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T RUE THomas lay oer yond 
grassy bank, 
And he beheld a ladie gay, 
A ladie that was brisk and bold, 
Come riding oer the fernie 
brae. 


Her skirt was of the grass-green 
silk, 
Her mantel of the velvet fine, 
At ilka tett of her horse’s mane, 
Hung fifty silver bells and nine. 


True Thomas he took off his hat, 
And bowed him low down till his knee: 
“All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven! 
For your peer on earth I never did see.” 


“О по, O no, True Thomas,” she says, 
“That name does not belong to me; 
I am but the queen of fair Elfland, 
And I’m come here for to visit thee... . 
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“But ye maun go wi me now, Thomas, 


True Thomas, ye maun go wi me, 
For ye maun serve me seven years, 
Thro weel or wae as may chance to be. 


“Then harp and carp, Thomas,” she said, 
“Then harp and carp, alang wi me; 
But it will be seven years and a day 
Till ye win back to yere ain countrie.’ 
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She turned about her milk-white steed, 
And took True Thomas up behind, 
And aye wheneer her bridle rang, 
Тһе steed flew swifter than the wind. 


For forty days and forty nights 
He wade thro red blude to the knee, 
And he saw neither sun nor moon, 
But heard the roaring of the sea. 


O they rade on, and further on, 
Until they came to a garden green: 
“Light down, light down, ye ladie free, 
Some of that fruit let me pull to thee.” 
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“О по, О no, True Thomas,” she says, 
“That fruit maun not be touched by thee, 
For a’ the plagues that are in hell 
Light on the fruit of this countrie. 


“But I have a loaf here in my lap, 
Likewise a bottle of claret wine, 

And now ere we go farther on, 
We'll rest a while, and ye may dine.” 


When he had eaten and drunk his fill:— 
“Тау down your head upon my knee,” 

The ladie sayd, “еге we climb yon hill 
And I will show you fairlies three. 


“O see not ye yon narrow road, 

So thick beset wi thorns and briers% 
That is the path of righteousness, 

Tho after it but few enquires. 


“And see not ye that braid braid road. 
That lies across yon lillie leven? 
That is the path of wickedness, 
Tho some call it the road to heaven. 
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“Апа see not уе that bonny road, 
Which winds about the fernie brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 
Where you and І this night maun gae. 


“But Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever you may hear or see, 
For gin ae word you should chance to speak, 
You will neer get back to your ain countrie.” 
He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green, 
And till seven years were past and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 
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T HERE came a Soldier marching 
along the highroad—one, two! 
one, two! He had his knapsack on his 
back and a saber by his side, for he 
had been in the wars and now wanted 
to go home. And on the way he met 
with an old Witch; she was very hide- 
ous, and her underlip hung down upon 
her breast. She said: “Good evening, 
you have, and what a big knapsack! 
You're a proper soldier! Now you shall have as much money as 
you like to have.” 

“I thank you, you old Witch!” said the Soldier. 

“Do you see that great tree ?’ quoth the Witch; and she pointed 
to a tree which stood beside them. “It’s quite hollow inside. You 
must climb to the top, and then you'll see a hole through which 


you can let yourself down and get deep into the tree. ГЇЇ tie a rope 
around your body so that I can pull you up again when you call 
те.” 

“What am I to do down in the tree?” asked the Soldier. 

“Get money,” replied the Witch. “Listen to me. When you come 
down to the earth under the tree you will find yourself in a great 
hall; it is quite light, for above three hundred lamps are burning 
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there. Then you will see three doors; these you can open, for the 
keys are hanging there. 

“If you go into the first chamber you'll see a great chest in the 
middle of the floor; on this chest sits a dog, and he’s got a pair of 
eyes as big as two teacups. But you need not care for that. ГП 
give you my blue-checked apron, and you can spread it out upon 
the floor; then go up quickly and take the dog and set him on my 
apron; then open the chest and take as many shillings as you 
like. They are of copper. 

“If you prefer silver you must go into the second chamber. But 
there sits a dog with a pair of eyes as big as mill-wheels. But do 
not you care for that. Set him upon my apron and take some of the 
money. 

“And if you want gold you can have that, too—in fact, as much 
as you can carry—if you go into the third chamber. But the dog 
that sits on the money-chest there has two eyes as big as round 
towers. He is a fierce dog, you may be sure, but you needn’t be 
afraid, for all that. Only set him on my apron and he won’t hurt 
you, and take out of the chest as much gold as you like.” 

“That’s not so bad,” said the Soldier. “Вас what am I to give 
you, you old Witch, for you will not do it for nothing, I fancy?” 

“No,” replied the Witch, “not a single shilling will I have. You 
shall only bring me an old Tinder-box which my grandmother 
forgot when she was down there last.” 

“Then tie the rope round my body,” cried the Soldier. 

“Here it is,” said the Witch, “and heres my blue-checked 
apron.” 
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Then the Soldier climbed up into the tree, let himself slip 
down into the hole, and stood, as the Witch had said, in the great 
hall where the three hundred lamps were: burning. 

Now he opened the first door. Ugh! there sat the dog with eyes 
as big as teacups staring at him. “You’re a nice fellow!’ exclaimed 
the Soldier; and he set him on the Witch’s apron and took as many 
copper shillings as his pockets would hold, and then locked the 
chest, set the dog on it again, and went into the second chamber. 
Aha! there sat the dog with eyes as big as mill-wheels. 

“You should not stare so hard at me,” said the Soldier; “you 
might strain your eyes.” And he set the dog upon the Witch’s 
apron. And when he saw the silver money in the chest he threw 
away all the copper money he had and filled his pockets and his 
knapsack with silver only. Then he went into the third chamber. 
Oh, but that was horrid! The dog there really had eyes as big as 
towers, and they turned round and round in his head like wheels. 

“Good evening!” said the Soldier; and he touched his cap, for 
he had never seen such a dog as that before. When he had looked 
at him a little more closely he thought, “That will do,” and lifted 
him down to the floor and opened the chest. Mercy! what a quan- 
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tity of gold was there! He could buy with it the whole town, and 
the sugar sucking-pigs of the cake-woman, and all the tin soldiers, 
whips, and rocking-horses in the whole world. Yes, that was a 
quantity of money ! 

Now the Soldier threw away all the silver coin with which he 
had filled his pockets and his knapsack and took gold instead; yes, 
all his pockets, his knapsack, his boots, and his cap were filled so 
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that he could scarcely walk. Now indeed he had plenty of money. 
He put the dog on the chest, shut the door, and then called up 
through the tree, “Now pull me up, you old Witch.” 

“Have you the Tinder-box?” asked the Witch. 

“Plague on it!’ exclaimed the Soldier. “I had clean forgotten 
that.” And he went and brought it. 

The Witch drew him up, and he stood on the highroad again 
with pockets, boots, knapsack, and cap full of gold. 

“What are you going to do with the Tinder-box?” asked the 
Soldier. 

“That’s nothing to you,” retorted the Witch. “You have your 
money ; Just give me the Tinder-box.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Soldier. “Tell me directly what youre 
going to do with it, or ГЇЇ draw my sword and cut off your head.” 

“Мо!” cried the Witch. 

So the Soldier cut off her head. There she lay! But he tied up 
all his money in her apron, took it on his back like a bundle, put 


the Tinder-box in his pocket, and went straight off toward the 
town. 

That was a splendid town! And he put up at the very best inn, 
and asked for the finest rooms, and ordered his favorite dishes, 
for now he was rich, as he had so much money. The servant who 
had to clean his boots certainly thought them a remarkably old 
pair for such a rich gentleman; but he had not bought any new ones 
yet. The next day he procured proper boots and handsome clothes. 

Now our Soldier had become a fine gentleman; and the people 
told him of all the splendid things which were in their city, and 
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about the King, and what a pretty Princess the King’s daughter 
was. 


“Where сап опе get to see her?” asked the Soldier. 

“She is not to be seen at all,” said they all together; “she lives 
in a great copper castle with a great many walls and towers round 
about it; no one but the King may go in and out there, for it has 
been prophesied that she shall marry a common soldier, and the 
King can’t bear that.” 

“I should like to see her,” thought the Soldier; but he could 
not get leave to do so. Now he lived merrily, went to the theater, 
drove in the King’s garden, and gave much money to the poor; and 
this was very kind of him, for he knew from old times how hard 
it is when one has not a shilling. Now he was rich, had fine clothes, 
and gained many friends who all said he was a rare one, a true 
cavalier; and that pleased the Soldier well. 

But as he spent money every day and never earned апу, һе had 
at last only two shillings left; and he was obliged to turn out of 
the fine rooms in which he had dwelt, and had to live in a little 
garret under the roof and clean his boots for himself and mend 
them with a darning-needle. None of his friends came to see him, 
for there were too many stairs to climb. 

It was quite dark one evening, and he could not even buy himself 
a candle, when it occurred to him that there was a candle-end in 
the Tinder-box which he had taken out of the hollow tree into 
which the Witch had helped him. He brought out the Tinder-box 
and the candle-end; but as soon as he struck fire and the sparks rose 
up from the flint the door flew open, and the dog who had eyes as 
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big as a couple of teacups and whom һе had seen in the tree stood 
before him and said: 

“What are my lord’s commands?” 

“What’s this?” said the Soldier. “That’s a famous Tinder-box 
if I can get everything with it that I want! Bring me some money,” 
said he to the dog; and, whisk! the dog was gone, and, whisk! he 
was back again with a great bag of shillings in his mouth. 

Now the Soldier knew what a capital Tinder-box this was. If he 
struck it once the dog came who sat upon the chest of copper 
money; if he struck it twice the dog came who had the silver; 
and if he struck it three times then appeared the dog who had the 
gold. Now the Soldier moved back into the fine rooms and appeared 
again in handsome clothes; and all his friends knew him again 
and cared very much for him indeed. 

Once he thought to himself: “It is a very strange thing that 
one cannot get to see the Princess. They all say she is very beau- 
tiful; but what is the use of that if she has always to sit in the 
great copper castle with the many towers? Can I not get to see 
her at all? Where is my Tinder-box?” And so he struck a light, 
and, whisk! came the dog with eyes as big as teacups. 

“It is midnight, certainly,” said the Soldier, “but I should like 
very much to see the Princess only for one little moment.” 

And the dog was outside the door directly, and, before the 
Soldier thought it, came back with the Princess. She sat upon the 
dog’s back and slept; and every one could see she was a real 
princess, for she was so lovely. The Soldier could not refrain from 
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kissing her, for he was a thorough soldier. Then the dog ran back 
with the Princess. But when morning came and the King and the 
Queen were drinking tea, the Princess said she had had a strange 
dream the night before about a dog and a soldier—that she had 
ridden upon the dog and the soldier had kissed her. 

“That would Бе a fine history!’ said the Queen. 

So one of the old court ladies had to watch the next night by 
the Princess’s bed to see if this was really a dream or what it 
might be. 

The Soldier had a great longing to see the lovely Princess again ; 
so the dog came in the night, took her away, and ran as fast as 
he could. But the old lady put on water-boots, and ran just as fast 
after him. When she saw that they both entered a great house 
she thought, “Now I know where it is”; and with a bit of chalk 
she drew a great cross on the door. 

Then she went home and lay down, and the dog came up with 
the Princess; but when he saw that there was a cross drawn on the 
door where the Soldier lived, he took a piece of chalk, too, and 
drew crosses on all the doors in the town. And that was cleverly 
done, for now the lady could not find the right door, because all 
the doors had crosses upon them. 

In the morning early came the King and the Queen, the old 
court lady, and all the officers, to see where it was the Princess 
had been. “Неге it is!” said the King, when һе saw the first door 
with a cross upon it. “Хо, my dear husband, it is there > said the 
Queen, who descried another door which also showed a cross. 
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“But there is one, and there is one!” said all, for wherever they 
looked there were crosses on the doors. So they saw that it would 
avail them nothing if they searched on. 

But the Queen was an exceedingly clever woman, who could do 
more than ride in a coach. She took her great gold scissors, cut a 
piece of silk into pieces, and made a neat little bag; this bag she 
filled with fine wheat flour and tied it on the Princess’s back; and 
when that was done she cut a little hole in the bag, so that the 
flour would be scattered along all the way which the Princess 
should take. 

In the night the dog came again, took the Princess on his back, 
and ran with her to the Soldier, who loved her very much and 
would gladly have been a prince so that he might have her for 
his wife. The dog did not notice at all how the flour ran out in a 
stream from the castle to the windows of the Soldier’s house, where 
he ran up the wall with the Princess. In the morning the King and 
Queen saw well enough where their daughter had been, and they 
took the Soldier and put him in prison. 

There he sat. Oh, but it was dark and disagreeable there! And 
they said to him, “To-morrow you shall be hanged.” That was not 
amusing to hear, and he had left his Tinder-box at the inn. 

In the morning he could see through the iron grating of the little 
window how the people were hurrying out of the town to see him 
hanged. He heard the drums beat and saw the soldiers marching. 
All the people were running out, and among them was a shoe- 
maker’s boy with leather apron and slippers, and he galloped so 
fast that one of his slippers flew off and came right against the 
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wall where the Soldier sat looking through the iron grating. 

“Halloo, you shoemaker’s boy! You needn’t be in such a hurry!” 
cried the Soldier to him. “It will not begin till I come. But if you 
will run to where I lived and bring me my Tinder-box, you shall 
have four shillings; but you must put your best foot foremost.” 

The shoemaker’s boy wanted to get the four shillings, so he 
went and brought the Tinder-box, and—well, we shall hear now 
what happened. 

Outside the town a great gallows had been built, and round it 
stood the soldiers and many hundred thousand people. The King 
and the Queen sat on a splendid throne opposite to the judges and 
the whole council. 

The Soldier already stood upon the ladder; but as they were 
about to put the rope round his neck he said that before a poor crim- 
inal suffered his punishment an innocent request was always 
granted him. He wanted very much to smoke a pipe of tobacco, 
and it would be the last pipe he should smoke in the world. 

The King would not say “No” to this; so the Soldier took his 
Tinder-box and struck fire. One—two—three!—and there sud- 
denly stood all the dogs—the one with eyes as big as teacups, the 
one with eyes as large as mill-wheels, and the one whose eyes were 
as big as round towers. 

“Help me now, so that I may not be hanged,” said the Soldier. 

And the dogs fell upon the judges and all the council, seized 
one by the leg and another by the nose, and tossed them all many 
feet into the air, so that they fell down and were all broken to 


pieces. 
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“I won’t!” cried the King; but the biggest dog took him and the 
Queen and threw them after the others. Then the soldiers were 
afraid, and the people cried, “Little Soldier, you shall be our king 
and marry the beautiful Princess!” 

So they put the Soldier into the King’s coach, and all the three 
dogs darted on in front and cried “Hurrah!” and the boys whistled 
through their fingers, and the soldiers presented arms. The Princess 
came out of the copper castle and became Queen and she liked that 
well enough. The wedding lasted a week, and the three dogs sat at 
the table, too, and opened their eyes wider than ever at all they 


Saw. 
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Soe of you have heard, no doubt, 
of the wise King Ulysses, and 
how he went to the siege of Troy, and 
how, after that famous city was taken 
and burned, he spent ten long years 
in trying to get back again to his own 
little kingdom of Ithaca. 
At one time in the course of this 


weary voyage, he arrived at an island 
that looked very green and pleasant, but the name of which was 
unknown to him. For, only a little while before he came thither, 
he had met with a terrible hurricane, or rather a great many hur- 
ricanes at once, which drove his fleet of vessels into a strange part 
of the sea, where neither himself nor any of his mariners had ever 
sailed. 

This misfortune was entirely owing to the foolish curiosity of 
his shipmates, who, while Ulysses lay asleep, had untied some very 
bulky leathern bags, in which they supposed a valuable treasure to 
be concealed. But in each of these stout bags, King Æolus, the 
ruler of the winds, had tied up a tempest, and had given it to 
Ulysses to keep, in order that he might be sure of a favorable pas- 
sage homeward to Ithaca; and when the strings were loosened, forth 
rushed the whistling blasts, like air out of a blown bladder, whit- 
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ening the sea with foam, and scattering the vessels nobody could 
tell whither. 

Immediately after escaping from this peril, a still greater one 
had befallen him. Scudding before the hurricane, he reached a 
place, which, as he afterwards found, was called Laestrygonia, 
where some monstrous giants had eaten up many of his companions, 
and had sunk every one of the vessels, except that in which he 
himself sailed, by flinging great masses of rock at them, from the 
cliffs along the shore. 

After going through such troubles as these, you cannot wonder 
that King Ulysses was glad to moor his tempest-beaten bark in a 
quiet cove of the green island, which I began with telling you 
about. But he had encountered so many dangers from giants, and 
one-eyed Cyclopes, and monsters of the sea and land, that he could 
not help dreading some mischief, even in this pleasant and seem- 
ingly solitary spot. 

For two days, therefore, the poor weather-worn voyagers kept 
quiet, and either stayed on board of their vessel, or merely crept 
along under the cliffs that bordered the shore; and to keep them- 
selves alive, they dug shellfish out of the sand, and sought for any 
little rill of fresh water that might be running towards the sea. 

Before the two days were spent, they grew very weary of this 
kind of life; for the followers of King Ulysses, as you will find 
it important to remember, were terrible gormandizers, and pretty 
sure to grumble if they missed their regular meals, and their irregu- 
lar ones besides. 

Their stock of provisions was quite exhausted, and even the 
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shell-fish began to get scarce, so that they had now to choose be- 
tween starving to death or venturing into the interior of the is- 
land, where, perhaps, some huge three-headed dragon, or other 
horrible monster, had his den. Such misshapen creatures were very 
numerous in those days; and nobody ever expected to make a 
voyage, or take a journey, without running more or less risk of 
being devoured by them. 

But King Ulysses was a bold man as well as a prudent one; 
and on the third morning he determined to discover what sort 
of a place the island was, and whether it were possible to obtain 
a supply of food for the hungry mouths of his companions. 

So, taking a spear in his hand, he clambered to the summit of a 
cliff, and gazed round about him. At a distance, towards the center 
of the island, he beheld the stately towers of what seemed to be 
a palace, built of snow-white marble, and rising in the midst of 
a grove of lofty trees. The thick branches of these trees stretched 
across the front of the edifice, and more than half concealed it, 
although, from the portion which he saw, Ulysses judged it to 
be spacious and exceedingly beautiful, and probably the residence 
of some great nobleman or prince. 

A blue smoke went curling up from the chimney, and was al- 
most the pleasantest part of the spectacle to Ulysses. For, from the 
abundance of this smoke, it was reasonable to conclude that there 
was a good fire in the kitchen, and that, at dinner-time, a plenti- 
ful banquet would be served up to the inhabitants of the palace, 
and to whatever guests might happen to drop in. 

With so agreeable a prospect before him, Ulysses fancied that 
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he could not do better than to go straight to the palace gate, and 
tell the master of it that there was a crew of poor shipwrecked 
mariners, not far off, who had eaten nothing for a day or two save 
a few clams and oysters, and would therefore be thankful for a 
little food. 

And the prince or nobleman must be a very stingy curmudgeon, 
to be sure, if, at least, when his own dinner was over, he would 
not bid them welcome to the broken victuals from the table. 

Pleasing himself with this idea, King Ulysses had made a few 
steps in the direction of the palace, when there was a great twit- 
tering and chirping from the branch of a neighboring tree. 

A moment afterwards, a bird came flying towards him, and 
hovered in the air, so as almost to brush his face with its wings. It 
was a very pretty little bird, with purple wings and body, and 
yellow legs, and a circle of golden feathers round its neck, and 
on its head a golden tuft, which looked like a king’s crown in 
miniature. 

Ulysses tried to catch the bird. But it fluttered nimbly out of 
his reach, still chirping in a piteous tone, as if it could have told 
a lamentable story, had it only been gifted with human language. 
And when he attempted to drive it away, the bird flew no farther 
than the bough of the next tree, and again came fluttering about 
his head, with its doleful chirp, as soon as he showed a purpose of 
going forward. 

“Have you anything to tell me, little bird?’ asked Ulysses. 

And he was ready to listen attentively to whatever the bird 
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might communicate; for at the siege of Troy, and elsewhere, he 
had known such odd things to happen, that he would not have 


considered it much out of the common run had this little feathered 
creature talked as plainly as himself. 
“Peep?” said the bird, “peep, peep, pe-weep!” And nothing else 


2 


would it say, but only, “Peep, peep, pe-weep!” in a melancholy 
cadence, over and over and over again. As often as Ulysses moved 
forward, however, the bird showed the greatest alarm, and did its 
best to drive him back, with the anxious flutter of its purple wings. 

Its unaccountable behavior made him conclude, at last, that the 
bird knew of some danger that awaited him, and which must needs 
be very terrible, beyond all question, since it moved even a little 
fowl to feel compassion for a human being. So he resolved, for the 
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present, to return to the vessel, and tell his companions what һе 
had seen. 

This appeared to satisfy the bird. As soon as Ulysses turned 
back, it ran up the trunk of a tree, and began to pick insects out of 
the bark with its long, sharp bill; for it was a kind of wood-pecker, 
you must know, and had to get its living in the same manner as 
other birds of that species. But every little while, as it pecked 
at the bark of the tree, the purple bird bethought itself of some 
secret sorrow, and repeated its plaintive note of “Peep, peep, pe- 
weep!” 

On his way to the shore, Ulysses had the good luck to kill a 
large stag by thrusting his spear into its back. Taking it on his 
shoulders (for he was a remarkably strong man), he lugged it along 
with him, and flung it down before his hungry companions, 

I have already hinted to you what gormandizers some of the 
comrades of King Ulysses were. From what is related of them, I 
reckon that their favorite diet was pork, and that they had lived 
upon it until a good part of their physical substance was swine’s 
flesh, and their tempers and dispositions were very much akin to 
the hog. 

A dish of venison, however, was no unacceptable meal to them, 
especially after feeding so long on oysters and clams. So, behold- 
ing the dead stag, they felt of its ribs in a knowing way, and lost 
no time in kindling a fire, of drift-wood, to cook it. The rest of the 
day was spent in feasting; and if these enormous eaters got up 
from the table at sunset, it was only because they could not scrape 
another morsel off the poor animal’s bones. 
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The next morning their appetites were as sharp as ever. They 
looked at Ulysses, as if they expected him to clamber up the cliff 
again, and come back with another fat deer upon his shoulders. In- 
stead of setting out, however, he summoned the whole crew to- 
gether, and told them it was in vain to hope that he could kill a 
stag every day for their dinner, and therefore it was advisable to 
think of some other mode of satisfying their hunger. 

“Now,” said he, “when I was on the cliff yesterday, I discovered 
that this island is inhabited.. At a considerable distance from the 
shore stood a marble palace, which appeared to be very spacious, 


and had a great deal of smoke curling out of one of its chimneys.” 

“Aha!” muttered some of his companions, smacking their lips. 
“That smoke must have come from the kitchen fire. There was a 
good dinner on the spit; and no doubt there will be as good a 
опе today.” 

“But,” continued the wise Ulysses, “you must remember, my 
good friends, our misadventure in the cavern of one-eyed Poly- 
phemus, the Cyclops! Instead of his ordinary milk diet, did he 
not eat up two of our comrades for his supper, and a couple more 
for breakfast, and two at his supper again? Methinks I see him 
yet, the hideous monster, scanning us with that great red eye, in 
the middle of his forehead, to single out the fattest. 

“Апа then again only a few days ago, did we not fall into the 
hands of the king of the Laestrygons, and those other horrible 
giants, his subjects, who devoured a great many more of us than 
are now left? To tell you the truth, if we go to yonder palace, 
there can be no question that we shall make our appearance at the 
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dinner-table; but whether seated as guests, or served up as food, is 
a point to be seriously considered.” 

“Either way,” murmured some of the hungriest of the crew, “it 
will be better than starvation, particularly if one could be sure of 
being well fattened beforehand, and daintily cooked afterwards.” 

“That is a matter of taste,” said King Ulysses, “and, for my 
own part, neither the most careful fattening nor the daintiest of 
cookery would reconcile me to being dished at last. My proposal 
is, therefore, that we divide ourselves into two equal parties, and 
ascertain, by drawing lots, which of the two shall go to the palace, 
and beg for food and assistance. If these can be obtained, all is 
well. If not, and if the inhabitants prove as inhospitable as Poly- 
phemus, or the Laestrygons, then there will but half of us perish, 
and the remainder may set sail and escape.” 

As nobody objected to this scheme, Ulysses proceeded to count 
the whole band, and found that there were forty-six men includ- 
ing himself. He then numbered off twenty-two of them, and put 
Eurylochus (who was one of his chief officers, and second only to 
himself in sagacity) at their head. 

Then, taking off his helmet, he put two shells into it, on one 
of which was written, “Go,” and on the other “Stay.” Another 
person now held the helmet, while Ulysses and Eurylochus drew 
out each a shell; and the word “Go” was found written on that 
which Eurylochus had drawn. Іп this manner, it was decided that 
Ulysses and his twenty-two men were to remain at the seaside un- 
til the other party should have found out what sort of treatment 
they might expect at the mysterious palace. 
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As there was no help for it, Eurylochus immediately set forth 
at the head of his twenty-two followers, who went off in a very 
melancholy state of mind, leaving their friends in hardly better 
spirits than themselves. 

No sooner had they clambered up the cliff, than they discerned 
the tall marble towers of the palace, ascending, as white as snow, 
out of the lovely green shadow of the trees which surrounded it. 
A gush of smoke came from a chimney in the rear of the edifice. 
This vapor rose high in the air, and, meeting with a breeze, was 


wafted seaward, and made to pass over the heads of the hungry 
mariners. When people’s appetites are keen, they have a quick 
scent for anything savory in the wind. 

“That smoke comes from the kitchen!” cried one of them, turn- 
ing up his nose as high as he could, and snuffing eagerly. “And, as 
sure as I’m a half-starved vagabond, I smell roast meat in it.” 

“Pig, roast pig!” said another. “Ah, the dainty little porker! 
My mouth waters for him.” 
cried the others, “ог we shall be too late 


22 


“Let us make haste, 
for the good cheer!” 

But scarcely had they made half a dozen steps from the edge 
of the cliff, when a bird came fluttering to meet them. It was the 
same pretty little bird, with the purple wings and body, the yellow 
legs, the golden collar round its neck, and the crown-like tuft upon 
its head, whose behavior had so much surprised Ulysses. It hovered 
about Eurylochus, and almost brushed his face with its wings. 

“Peep, peep, pe-weep!”’ chirped the bird. 

So plaintively intelligent was the sound, that it seemed as if 
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the little creature were going to break its heart with some mighty 
secret that it had to tell, and only this one poor note to tell it with. 
“Му pretty bird,” said Eurylochus,—for he was a wary person, 
and let no token of harm escape his notice,—‘“‘my pretty bird, who 
sent you hither? And what is the message which you bring?” 
“Peep, peep, pe-weep!” replied the bird, very sorrowfully. 
Then it flew towards the edge of the cliff, and looked round at 
them, as if exceedingly anxious that they should return whence 
they came. Eurylochus and a few of the others were inclined to 
turn back. They could not help suspecting that the purple bird 


must be aware of something mischievous that would befall them 
at the palace, and the knowledge of which affected its airy spirit 
with a human sympathy and sorrow. 

But the rest of the voyagers, snufing up the smoke from the 
palace kitchen, ridiculed the idea of returning to the vessel. One 
of them (more brutal than his fellows, and the most notorious 
gormandizer in the whole crew) said such a cruel and wicked 
thing, that I wonder the mere thought did not turn him into a 
wild beast in shape, as he already was in his nature. 

“This troublesome and impertinent little fowl,” said he, “would 
make a delicate titbit to begin dinner with. Just one plump morsel, 
melting away between the teeth. If he comes within my reach, P1 
catch him, and give him to the palace cook to be roasted on a 
skewer.” 4 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, before the purple 
bird flew away, crying “Peep, peep, pe-weep,”’ more dolorously 
than ever. 
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“That bird,” remarked Eurylochus, “knows more than we do 
about what awaits us at the palace.” 


’ cried his comrades, “апа we’ll soon know as 


“Come on, then,’ 
much as he does.” 

The party, accordingly, went onward through the green and 
pleasant wood. Every little while they caught new glimpses of 
the marble palace, which looked more and more beautiful the 
nearer they approached it. 

They soon entered a broad pathway, which seemed to be very 
neatly kept, and which went winding along with streaks of sun- 
shine falling across it, and specks of light quivering among the 
deepest shadows that fell from the lofty trees. 

It was bordered, too, with a great many sweet-smelling flowers, 
such as the mariners had never seen before. So rich and beautiful 
they were, that, if the shrubs grew wild here, and were native in 
the soil, then this island was surely the flower-garden of the whole 
earth; or, if transplanted from some other clime, it must have 
been from the Happy Islands that lay towards the golden sunset. 

“There has been a great deal of pains foolishly wasted on these 


3 


flowers,” observed one of the company; and I tell you what he 
said, that you may keep in mind what gormandizers they were. 
“For my part, if I were the owner of the palace, I would bid my 
gardener cultivate nothing but savory potherbs to make a stuffing 
for roast meat, or to flavor a stew with.” 

“Well said!” cried the others. “But Pll warrant you there’s a 
kitchen-garden in the rear of the palace.” 

At one place they came to a crystal spring, and paused to drink 
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at it for want of liquor which they liked better. Looking into its 
bosom, they beheld their own faces dimly reflected, but so ex- 
travagantly distorted by the gush and motion of the water, that 
each one of them appeared to be laughing at himself and all his 
companions. So ridiculous were these images of themselves, in- 
deed, that they did really laugh aloud, and could hardly be grave 
again as soon as they wished. And after they had drunk, they grew 
still merrier than before. 

“Tt has a twang of the wine-cask in 16,” said one, smacking his 
lips. 

“Маке haste!” cried his fellows; “we’ll find the wine-cask itself 
at the palace; and that will be better than a hundred crystal foun- 
tains.” А 
Then they quickened their pace, and capered for joy at the 
thought of the savory banquet at which they hoped to be guests. 
But Eurylochus told them that he felt as if he were walking in a 
dream. 

“If I am really awake,” continued he, “then, in my opinion, we 
are on the point of meeting with some stranger adventure than any 
that befell us in the cave of Polyphemus, or among the gigantic 
man-eating Laestrygons, or in the windy palace of King Æolus, 
which stands on a brazen-walled island. This kind of dreamy feel- 
ing always comes over me before any wonderful occurrence. If 
you take my advice, you will turn back.” 

“No, по,” answered his comrades, snuffing the air, in which the 
scent from the palace kitchen was now very perceptible. “We 
would not turn back, though we were certain that the king of the 
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Laestrygons, as big as а mountain, would sit at the head of the 
table, and huge Polyphemus, the one-eyed Cyclops, at its foot.” 

At length they came within full sight of the palace, which 
proved to be very large and lofty, with a great number of airy 
pinnacles upon its roof. Though it was now midday, and the sun 
shone brightly over the marble front, yet its snowy whiteness, and 
its fantastic style of architecture, made it look unreal, like the 
frostwork on a window-pane, or like the shapes of castles which 
one sees among the clouds by moonlight. 

But, just then, a puff of wind brought down the smoke of the 
kitchen chimney among them, and caused each man to smell the 
odor of the dish that he liked best; and, after scenting it, they 
thought everything else moonshine, and nothing real save this 
palace, and save the banquet that was evidently ready to be served 
up in it. 

_ бо they hastened their steps towards the portals, but had not 
got half-way across the wide lawn, when a pack of lions, tigers 
and wolves came bounding to meet them. The terrified mariners 
started back, expecting no better fate than to be torn to pieces and 
devoured. 

To their surprise and joy, however, these wild beasts merely 
capered around them, wagging their tails, offering their heads to be 
stroked and patted, and behaving just like so many well-bred 
house-dogs, when they wish to express their delight at meeting 
their master, or their master’s friends. 

The biggest lion licked the feet of Eurylochus; and every other 
lion, and every wolf and tiger, singled out one of his two-and- 
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twenty followers, whom the beast fondled as if he loved him better 
than a beef-bone. 

But, for all that, Eurylochus imagined that he saw something 
fierce and savage in their eyes; nor would he have been surprised, 
at any moment, to feel the big lion’s terrible claws, or to see each 
of the tigers make a deadly spring, or each wolf leap at the throat 
of the man whom he had fondled. Their mildness seemed unreal, 
and a mere freak; but their savage nature was as true as their teeth 
and claws. 

Nevertheless, the men went across the lawn with the wild beasts 
frisking about them, and doing no manner of harm; although, as 
they mounted the steps of the palace, you might possibly have 
heard a low growl, particularly from the wolves; as if they thought 
it a pity, after all, to let the strangers pass without so much as 
tasting what they were made of. 

Eurylochus and his followers now passed under a lofty portal, 
and looked through the open doorway into the interior of the 
palace. The first thing that they saw was a spacious hall, and a 
fountain in the middle of it, gushing up towards the ceiling out of 
a marble basin, and falling back into it with a continual plash. 

The water of this fountain, as it spouted upward, was constantly 
taking new shapes, not very distinctly, but plainly enough for a 
nimble fancy to recognize what they were. Now it was the shape of 
a man in a long robe, the fleecy whiteness of which was made out 
of the fountain’s spray; now it was a lion, or a tiger, or a wolf,or 
an ass, or, as often as anything else, a hog, wallowing in the marble 


basin as if it were his sty. It was either magic or some very curious 
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machinery that caused the gushing waterspout to assume all these 
forms. 

But, before the strangers had time to look closely at this won- 
derful sight, their attention was drawn off by a very sweet and 
agreeable sound. A woman’s voice was singing melodiously in an- 
other room of the palace, and with her voice was mingled the noise 
of a loom, at which she was probably seated, weaving a rich tex- 
ture of cloth, and intertwining the high and low sweetness of her 
voice into a rich tissue of harmony. 

By and by, the song came to an end; and then, all at once, there 
were several feminine voices, talking airily and cheerfully, with 
now and then a merry burst of laughter, such as you may always 
hear when three or four young women sit at work together. 

“What a sweet song that was! exclaimed one of the voyagers. 

_ “Тоо sweet, indeed,” answered Eurylochus, shaking his head. 
“Yet it was not so sweet as the song of the Sirens, those birdlike 
damsels who wanted to tempt us on the rocks, so that our vessel 
might be wrecked, and our bones left whitening along the shore.” 

“But just listen to the pleasant voices of those maidens, and that 
buzz of the loom, as the shuttle passes to and fro,” said another 
comrade. “What a domestic, household, homelike sound it is! Ah, 
before that weary siege of Troy, 1 used to hear the buzzing of 
the loom and the women’s voices under my own roof, Shall I never 
hear them again? nor taste those nice little savory dishes which my 
dearest wife knew how to serve up?” 

“Tush! we shall fare better here,” 
nocently those women are babbling together, without guessing that 
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we overhear them! And mark that richest voice of all, so pleasant 
and familiar, but which yet seems to have the authority of a mis- 
tress among them. Let us show ourselves at once. What harm can 
the lady of the palace and her maidens do to mariners and warriors 
like us?” 

“Remember,” said Eurylochus, “that it was a young maiden 
who beguiled three of our friends into the palace of the king of 
the Laestrygons, who ate up one of them in the twinkling of an 
eve. 

No warning or persuasion, however, had any effect on his com- 
panions. They went up to a pair of folding-doors at the farther 
end of the hall, and, throwing them wide open, passed into the next 
room. Eurylochus, meanwhile, had stepped behind a pillar. 

In the short moment while the folding-doors opened and closed 
again, he caught a glimpse of a very beautiful woman rising from 
the loom, and coming to meet the poor weather-beaten wanderers, 
with a hospitable smile, and her hand stretched out in welcome. 
There were four other young women, who joined their hands and 
danced merrily forward, making gestures of obeisance to the stran- 
gers. They were only less beautiful than the lady who seemed to be 
their mistress. 

Yet Eurylochus fancied that one of them had sea-green hair, 
and that the close-fitting bodice of a second looked like the bark of 
a tree, and that both the others had something odd in their as- 
pect, although he could not quite determine what it was, in the 
little while that he had to examine them. 

The folding-doors swung quickly back, and left him standing 
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behind the pillar, іп the solitude of the outer hall. There Eury- 
lochus waited until he was quite weary, and listened eagerly to 
every sound, but without hearing anything that could help him to 
guess what had become of his friends. Footsteps, it is true, seemed 
to be passing and repassing in other parts of the palace. Then 
there was a clatter of silver dishes, or golden ones, which made 
him imagine a rich feast in a splendid banqueting-hall. 

But by and by he heard a tremendous grunting and squealing, 
and then a sudden scampering, like that of small, hard hoofs over 
a marble floor, while the voices of the mistress and her four hand- 
maidens were screaming all together, in tones of anger and deri- 
sion. 


Eurylochus could not conceive what had happened, unless a 
drove of swine had broken into the palace, attracted by the smell 
of the feast. Chancing to cast his eyes at the fountain, he saw that 
it did not shift its shape, as formerly, nor looked either like a long- 
robed man, or a lion, a tiger, a wolf, or an ass. It looked like noth- 
ing but a hog, which lay wallowing in the marble basin, and filled 
it from brim to brim. 

But we must leave the prudent Eurylochus waiting in the outer 
hall, and follow his friends into the inner secrecy of the palace. As 
soon as the beautiful woman saw them, she arose from the loom, 
as I have told you, and came forward, smiling, and stretching out 
her hand. She took the hand of the foremost among them, and 
bade him and the whole party welcome. 

“You have been long expected, my good friends,” said she. “1 
and my maidens are well acquainted with you, although you do 
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not appear to recognize us. Look at this piece of tapestry, and 
judge if your faces must not have been familiar to us.” 

So the voyagers examined the web of the cloth which the beau- 
tiful woman had been weaving in her loom; and, to their vast 
astonishment they saw their own figures perfectly represented in 
different colored threads. 

It was a lifelike picture of their recent adventures, showing them 
in the cave of Polyphemus, and how they had put out his one 
great moony eye; while in another part of the tapestry they were 
untying the leathern bags, puffed out with contrary winds; and 
farther on, they beheld themselves scampering away from the gi- 
gantic king of the Laestrygons, who had caught one of them by 
the leg. 

Lastly, there they were, sitting on the desolate shore of this 
very island, hungry and downcast, and looking ruefully at the 
bare bones of the stag which they devoured yesterday. This was 
as far as the work had yet proceeded; but when the beautiful 
woman should again sit down at her loom, she would probably 
make a picture of what had since happened to the strangers, and 
of what was now going to happen. 
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“You see,” she said, “that I know all about your troubles; and 
you cannot doubt that I desire to make you happy for as long a 
time as you may remain with me. For this purpose, my honored 
guests, I have ordered a banquet to be prepared. Fish, fowl, and 
flesh, roasted, and in lucious stews, and seasoned, I trust, to all 
your tastes, are ready to be served up. If your appetites tell you it 
is dinner-time, then come with me to the festal saloon.” 
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At this kind invitation, the hungry mariners were quite over- 
joyed; and one of them, taking upon himself to be spokesman, as- 
sured their hospitable hostess that any hour of the day was dinner- 
time with them, whenever they could get flesh to put in the pot, 
and fire to boil it with. 

So the beautiful woman led the way; and the four maidens (one 
of them had sea-green hair, another a bodice of oak bark, a third 
sprinkled a shower of water-drops from her fingers’ ends, and the 
fourth had some other oddity, which I have forgotten), all these 
followed behind, and hurried the guests along, until they entered 
a magnificent saloon. 

It was built in a perfect oval, and lighted from a crystal dome 
above. Around the walls were ranged two-and-twenty thrones, 
overhung by canopies of crimson and gold, and provided with the 
softest of cushions, which were tasseled and fringed with gold 
cord. Each of the strangers was invited to sit down; and there 
they were, two-and-twenty storm-beaten mariners, in worn and 
tattered garb, sitting on two-and-twenty canopied thrones, so rich 
and gorgeous that the proudest monarch had nothing more splen- 
did in his stateliest hall. 

Then you might have seen the guests nodding, winking with one 
eye, and leaning from one throne to another, to communicate their 
satisfaction in hoarse whispers. 

“Our good hostess has made kings of us all,” said one. “Ha! 
do you smell the feast? ГЇЇ engage it will be fit to set before two- 
and-twenty kings.” 

“I hope,” said another, “it will be, mainly, good substantial 
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joints, sirloins, spareribs, and hinder quarters, without too many 
kickshaws. If I thought the good lady would not take it amiss, 
I should call for a fat slice of fried bacon to begin with.” 

Ah, the gluttons and gormandizers! You see how it was with 
them. In the loftiest seats of dignity, on royal thrones, they could 
think of nothing but their greedy appetite, which was the portion 
of their nature that they shared with wolves and swine; so that 
they resembled those vilest of animals far more than they did kings, 
—if, indeed, kings were what they ought to be. 

But the beautiful woman now clapped her hands; and imme- 
diately there entered a train of two-and-twenty serving-men, 
bringing dishes of the richest food, all hot from the kitchen fire, 
and sending up such a steam that it hung like a cloud below the 
crystal dome of the saloon. 

An equal number of attendants brought great flagons of wine, 
of various kinds, some of which sparkled as it was poured out, 
and went bubbling down the throat; while, of other sorts, the pur- 
ple liquor was so clear that you could see the wrought figures at 
the bottom of the goblet. | 

While the servants supplied the two-and-twenty guests with 
food and drink, the hostess and her four maidens went from one 
throne to another, exhorting them to eat their fill, and to quaff 
wine abundantly, and thus to recompense themselves, at this one 
banquet, for the many days when they had gone without dinner. 

But, whenever the mariners were not looking at them (which 
was pretty often, as they looked chiefly into the basins and plat- 
ters), the beautiful woman and her damsels turned aside and 
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laughed. Even the servants, as they knelt down to present the 
dishes, might be seen to grin and sneer, while the guests were 
helping themselves to the offered dainties. 

And, once in a while, the strangers seemed to taste something 
that they did not like. 

“Неге is an odd kind of a spice in this dish,” said one. “I can’t 
say it quite suits my palate. Down it goes, however.” 

“Send a good draught of wine down your throat,” said his com- 
rade on the next throne. “That is the stuff to make this sort of 
cookery relish well. Though I must needs say, the wine has a 
queer taste too. But the more I drink of it the better I like the 
flavor.” 

Whatever little fault they might find with the dishes, they sat 
at dinner a prodigiously long time; and it would really have made 
you ashamed to see how they swilled down the liquor and gobbled 
up the food. They sat on golden thrones, to be sure; but they 
behaved like pigs in a sty; and, if they had had their wits about 
them, they might have guessed that this was the opinion of their 
beautiful hostess and her maidens. 

It brings a blush into my face to reckon up, in my own mind, 
what mountains of meat and pudding, and what gallons of wine, 
these two-and-twenty guzzlers and gormandizers ate and drank. 
They forgot all about their homes, and their wives and chil- 
dren, and all about Ulysses, and everything else, except this 
banquet, at which they wanted to keep feasting forever. But at 
length they began to give over, from mere incapacity to hold any 


more. 
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“That last bit of fat is too much for me,” said опе. 

“Апа I have not room for another morsel,” said his next neigh- 
bor, heaving a sigh. “What a pity! My appetite is as sharp as 
ever.” 

In short, they all left off eating, and leaned back on their thrones, 
with such a stupid and helpless aspect as made them ridiculous to 
behold. When their hostess saw this, she laughed aloud; so did her 
four damsels; so did the two-and-twenty serving men that bore 
the dishes, and their two-and-twenty fellows that poured out the 
wine. And the louder they all laughed, the more stupid and help- 
less did the two-and-twenty gormandizers look. 

Then the beautiful woman took her stand in the middle of the 
saloon, and stretching out a slender rod (it had been all the while 
in her hand, although they never noticed it till this moment), she 
turned it from one guest to another, until each had felt it pointed 
at himself. Beautiful as her face was, and though there was a smile 
on it, it looked just as wicked and mischievous as the ugliest ser- 
pent that ever was seen; and fat-witted as the voyagers had made 
themselves, they began to suspect that they had fallen into the 
power of an evil-minded enchantress. 

“Wretches,” cried she, “you have abused а lady’s hospitality; 
and in this princely saloon your behavior has been suited to a hog- 
pen. You are already swine in everything but the human form, 
which you disgrace, and which I myself should be ashamed to keep 
a moment longer, were you to share it with me. But it will require 
only the slightest exercise of magic to make the exterior conform to 
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the hoggish disposition. Assume your proper shapes, gormandizers, 
and begone to the гу!” 

Uttering these last words, she waved her wand; and stamping 
her foot imperiously, each of the guests was struck aghast at be- 
holdjng, instead of his comrades in human shape, one-and-twenty 
hogs sitting on the same number of golden thrones. Each man (as 
he still supposed himself to be) essayed to give a cry of surprize, 
but found that he could merely grunt, and that, in a word, he was 
Just such another beast as his companions. 

It looked so intolerably absurd to see hogs on cushioned thrones, 
that they made haste to wallow down upon all fours, like other 
swine. They tried to groan and beg for mercy, but forthwith 
emitted the most awful grunting and squealing that ever came out 
of swinish throats. They would have wrung their hands in despair, 
but, attempting to do so, grew all the more desperate for seeing 
themselves squatted on their hams, and pawing the air with their 
fore trotters. Dear me! what pendulous ears they had! what little 
red eyes, half buried in fat! and what long snouts, instead of 
Grecian noses! 

But brutes as they certainly were, they yet had enough of hu- 
man nature in them to be shocked at their own hideousness; and, 
still intending to groan, they uttered a viler grunt and squeal than 
before. So harsh and ear-piercing it was, that you would have 
fancied a butcher was sticking his knife into each of their throats, 
or, at the very least, that somebody was pulling every hog by his 
funny little twist of a tail. 
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“Begone to your sty!” cried the enchantress, giving them some 
smart strokes with her wand; and then she turned to the serving- 
men, “Drive out these swine, and throw down some acorns for 


them to eat.” 

The door of the saloon being flung open, the drove of hogs ran 
in all directions save the right one, in accordance with their hog- 
gish perversity, but were finally driven into the back yard of the 
palace. It was a sight to bring tears into one’s eyes (and I hope 
none of you will be cruel enough to laugh at it), to see the poor 
creatures go snufting along, picking up here a cabbage leaf and 
there a turnip-top, and rooting their noses in the earth for what- 
ever they could find. 

In their sty, moreover, they behaved more piggishly than the 
pigs that had been born so; for they bit and snorted at one another, 
put their feet in the trough, and gobbled up their victuals in a 
ridiculous hurry; and, when there was nothing more to be had, they 
made a great pile of themselves among some unclean straw, and 
fell fast asleep. If they had any human reason left, it was just 
enough to keep them wondering when they should be slaughtered, 
and what quality of bacon they should make. 

Meanwhile, as I told you before, Eurylochus had waited, 
and waited, and waited, in the entrance-hall of the palace, 
without being able to comprehend what had befallen his friends. 
At last, when the swinish uproar resounded through the palace, 
and when he saw the image of a hog in the marble basin, he thought 
it best to hasten back to the vessel, and inform the wise Ulysses 
of these marvellous occurrences. 
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бо һе ran as he could down the steps, and never stopped to 
draw breath till he reached the shore. 

“Why do you come alone?’ asked King Ulysses, as soon as he 
saw him. “Where are your two-and-twenty comrades?’ 


At these questions, Eurylochus burst into tears. 

“Alas!” cried he, “I greatly fear that we shall never see one 
of their faces again.” 

Then he told Ulysses all that had happened, as far as he knew 
it, and added that he suspected the beautiful woman to be a vile 
enchantress, and the marble palace, magnificent as it looked, to be 
only a dismal cavern in reality. 

As for his companions, he could not imagine what had become 
of them, unless they had been given to the swine to be devoured 
alive. At this intelligence all the voyagers were greatly affrighted. 

But Ulysses lost no time in girding on his sword, and hanging 
his bow and quiver over his shoulders, and taking his spear in his 
right hand. When his followers saw their wise leader making 
these preparations, they inquired whither he was going, and ear- 
nestly besought him not to leave them. 

“You are our king,” cried they; “апа what is more, you are the 
wisest man in the whole world, and nothing but your wisdom and 
courage can get us out of this danger. If you desert us, and go to the 
enchanted palace, you will suffer the same fate as our poor com- 
panions, and not a soul of us will ever see our dear Ithaca again.” 

“As І am your king,” answered Ulysses, “and wiser than any of 
you, it is therefore the more my duty to see what has befallen our 
comrades, and whether anything can yet be done to rescue them. 
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Wait for me here until tomorrow. If I do not then return, you must 


hoist sail, and endeavor to find your way to our native land. For 
my part, I am answerable for the fate of these poor mariners, who 
have stood by my side in battle, and been so often drenched to the 
skin, along with me, by the same tempestuous surges. I will either 
bring them back with me or perish.” 

Had his followers dared, they would have detained him by force. 
But King Ulysses frowned sternly on them, and shook his spear, 
and bade them stop him at their peril. Seeing him so determined, 
they let him go, and sat down on the sand, as disconsolate a set of 
people as could be, waiting and praying for his return. 

It happened to Ulysses, just as before, that, when he had gone 
a few steps from the edge of the cliff, the purple bird came flutter- 
ing towards him, crying, “Peep, peep, pe-weep!” and using all 
the art it could to persuade him to go no farther. 

“What mean you, little bird?” cried Ulysses. “You are arrayed 
like a king in purple and gold, and wear a golden crown upon 
your head. Is it because I too am a king, that you desire so ear- 
nestly to speak with me? If you can talk in human language, say 
what you would have me do.” 

“Peep!” answered the purple bird, very dolorously. ‘Peep, 
peep, pe-we-ep!” 

Certainly there lay some heavy anguish at the little bird’s heart; 
and it was a sorrowful predicament that he could not, at least, 
have the consolation of telling what it was. 

But Ulysses had no time to waste in trying to get at the mys- 
tery. Пе therefore quickened his pace, and had gone a good way 
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along the pleasant wood-path, when there met him a young man 


of very brisk and intelligent aspect, and clad in a rather singular 
garb. He wore a short cloak, and a sort of cap that seemed to be 
furnished with a pair of wings; and from the lightness of his step, 
you would have supposed that there might likewise be wings on 
his feet. To enable him to walk still better (for he was always on 
one journey or another), he carried a winged staff, around which 
two serpents were wriggling and twisting. 

In short, I have said enough to make you guess that it was Quick- 
silver; and Ulysses (who knew him of old, and had learned a great 
deal of his wisdom from him) recognized him in a moment. 

“Whither are you going in such a hurry, wise Ulysses?’ asked 
Quicksilver. “Do you not know that this island is enchanted? The 
wicked enchantress (whose name is Circe, the sister of King Æetes) 
dwells in the marble palace which you see yonder among the trees. 
By her magic arts, she changes every human being into the brute, 
beast, or fowl whom he happens most to resemble.” 

“That little bird, which met me at the edge of the cliff,” ex- 
claimed Ulysses; “was he a human being once?” 

“Yes,” answered Quicksilver. “Не was once a king, named Picus, 
and a pretty good sort of a king too, only rather too proud of his 
purple robe, and his crown, and the golden chain about his neck; 
so he was forced to take the shape of a gaudy-feathered bird. The 
lions, and wolves, and tigers, who will come running to meet you, 
in front of the palace, were formerly fierce and cruel men, resem- 
bling in their dispositions the wild beasts whose forms they now 
rightfully wear.” 
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“Апа my poor companions,” said Ulysses. “Have they under- 
gone a similar change, through the arts of this wicked Circe?” 

“You well know what gormandizers they were,” replied Quick- 
silver; and, rogue that he was, he could not help laughing at the 
joke. “So you will not be surprized to hear that they have all 
taken the shapes of swine! If Circe had never done anything worse, 
I really should not think her so very much to blame.” 

“But can І do nothing to help them?” inquired Ulysses. 

“It will require all your wisdom,” said Quicksilver, “апа a lit- 
tle of my own into the bargain, to keep your royal and sagacious 
self from being transformed into a fox. But do as I bid you; and 
the matter may end better than it has begun.” 

While he was speaking, Quicksilver seemed to be in search of 


э 


something; he went stooping along the ground, and soon laid his 
hand on a little plant with a snow-white flower, which he plucked 
and smelt of. Ulysses had been looking at that very spot only just 
before; and it appeared to him that the plant had burst into full 
flower the instant when Quicksilver touched it with his fingers. 

“Take this flower, King Ulysses,” said he. “Guard it as you do 
your eyesight; for I can assure you it is exceedingly rare and pre- 
cious, and you might seek the whole earth over without ever find- 
ing another like it. Keep it in your hand, and smell of it frequently 
after you enter the palace, and while you are talking with the 
enchantress. Especially when she offers you food, or a draught of 
wine out of her goblet, be careful to fill your nostrils with the flow- 
er’s fragrance. Follow these directions, and you may defy her 
magic arts to change you into a fox.” 
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Quicksilver then gave him some further advice how (о behave, 
and, bidding him be bold and prudent, again assured him that, 
powerful as Circe was, he would have a fair prospect of coming 
safely out of her enchanted palace. After listening attentively, 
Ulysses thanked his good friend, and resumed his way. But he had 
taken only a few steps, when, recollecting some other questions 
which he wished to ask, he turned round again, and beheld no- 
body on the spot where Quicksilver had stood; for that winged cap 
of his, and those winged shoes, with the help of the winged staff, 
had carried him quickly out of sight. 

When Ulysses reached the lawn, in front of the palace, the 


lions and other savage animals came bounding to meet him, and 
would have fawned upon him and licked his feet. But the wise 
king struck at them with his long spear, and sternly bade them be- 
gone out of his path; for he knew that they had once been blood- 
| thirsty men, and would now tear him limb from limb, instead of 
fawning upon him, could they do the mischief that was in their 
hearts. The wild beasts yelped and glared at him, and stood at a 
distance while he ascended the palace steps. 

On entering the hall, Ulysses saw the magic fountain in the 
center of it. The up-gushing water had now again taken the shape 
of a man in a long, white, fleecy robe, who appeared to be making 
gestures of welcome. The king likewise heard the noise of the shut- 
tle in the loom, and the sweet melody of the beautiful woman’s 
song, and then the pleasant voices of herself and the four maidens 
talking together, with peals of merry laughter intermixed. 

But Ulysses did not waste much time in listening to the laughter 
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or the song. He leaned his spear against one of the pillars of the 
hall, and then, after loosening his sword in the scabbard, stepped 
boldly forward, and threw the folding-doors wide open. The mo- 
ment she beheld his stately figure standing in the doorway, the 
beautiful woman rose from the loom, and ran to meet him with 
a glad smile throwing its sunshine over her face, and both her hands 
extended. 


„ 


“Welcome, brave stranger!” cried she. “We were expecting 


you.” 

And the nymph with the sea-green hair made a courtesy down 
to the ground, and likewise bade him welcome; so did her sister 
with the bodice of oaken bark, and she that sprinkled dew-drops 
from her fingers’ ends, and the fourth one with some oddity which 
I cannot remember. And Circe, as the beautiful enchantress was 
called (who had deluded so many persons that she did not doubt 
of being able to delude Ulysses, not imagining how wise he was), 
again addressed him. 

“Your companions,” said she, “have already been received into 
my palace, and have enjoyed the hospitable treatment to which 
the propriety of their behavior so well entitles them. If such be 
your pleasure, you shall first take some refreshment, and then join 
them in the elegant apartment which they now occupy. See, I and 
my maidens have been weaving their figures into this piece of 
tapestry.” 

She pointed to the web of beautifully woven cloth in the loom. 
Circe and the four nymphs must have been very diligently at work 
since the arrival of the mariners; for a great many yards of tap- 
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estry had now been wrought, in addition to what I before described. 


In this new part, Ulysses saw his two-and-twenty friends repre- 
sented as sitting on cushioned and canopied thrones, greedily de- 
vouring dainties and quaffing deep draughts of wine. The work had 
not yet gone any further. Oh no, indeed. The enchantress was far 
too cunning to let Ulysses see the mischief which her magic arts 
had since brought upon the gormandizers. 

“As for yourself, valiant sir,” said Circe, “judging by the dig- 
nity of your aspect, I take you to be nothing less than a king. Deign 
to follow me, and you shall be treated as befits your rank.” 

So Ulysses followed her into the oval saloon, where his two-and- 
twenty comrades had devoured the banquet, which ended so dis- 
astrously for themselves. But, all this while, he had held the snow- 
white flower in his hand, and had constantly smelt of it while he 
and Circe were speaking; and as he crossed the threshold of the 
saloon, he took good care to inhale several long and deep snuffs of 
its fragrance. Instead of two-and-twenty thrones, which had before 
been ranged around the wall, there was now only a single throne, 
in the center of the apartment. 

But this was surely the most magnificent seat that ever a king 
or an emperor reposed himself upon, all made of chased gold, 
studded with precious stones, with a cushion that looked like a soft 
heap of living roses, and overhung by a canopy of sunlight which 
Circe knew how to weave into drapery. The enchantress took Ulys- 
ses by the hand, and made him sit down upon this dazzling throne. 
Then, clapping her hands, she summoned the chief butler. 

“Bring hither,” said she, “the goblet that is set apart for kings 
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to drink out of. And fill it with the same delicious wine which my 
royal brother, King Æetes, praised so highly, when he last visited 
me with my fair daughter Medea. That good and amiable child! 
Were she now here, it would delight her to see me offering this wine 
to my honored guest.” 

But Ulysses, while the butler was gone for the wine, held the 


snow-white flower to his nose. 


“Ts it a wholesome wine?” he asked. 

At this the four maidens tittered; whereupon the enchantress 
looked round at them, with an aspect of severity. 

“It is the wholesomest juice that ever was squeezed out of the 
grape,” said she; “for, instead of disguising a man, as other 
liquor is apt to do, it brings him to his true self, and shows him as 
he ought to be.” 

The chief butler liked nothing better than to see people turned 
into swine, or making any kind of a beast of themselves; so he 
made haste to bring the royal goblet, filled with a liquid as bright 
as gold, and which kept sparkling кА and throwing a sunny 
spray over the brim. 

But, delightfully as the wine looked, it was mingled with the 
most potent enchantments that Circe knew how to concoct. For 
every drop of the pure grapejuice there were two drops of the 
pure mischief; and the danger of the thing was, that the mischief 
made it taste all the better. The mere smell of the bubbles, which 
effervesced at the brim, was enough to turn a man’s beard into 
pig’s bristles, or make a lion’s claws grow out of his fingers, or a 
fox’s brush behind him. 
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“Drink, my noble guest,” said Circe, smiling as she presented 
him with the goblet. “You will find in this draught a solace for 
all your troubles.” 

King Ulysses took the goblet with his right hand, while with 
his left he held the snow-white flower to his nostrils, and drew in 
so long a breath that his lungs were quite filled with its pure and 
simple fragrance. Then, drinking off all the wine, he looked the 
enchantress calmly in the face. 

“Wretch,” cried Circe, giving him a smart stroke with her wand, 
“how dare you keep your human shape a moment longer? Take the 
form of the brute whom you most resemble. If a hog, go join your 
fellow-swine in the sty; if a lion, a wolf, a tiger, go howl with 
the beasts on the lawn; if a fox, go exercise your craft in stealing 
poultry. Thou hast quaffed off my wine, and canst be man no 

longer.” 

` But, such was the virtue of the snow-white flower, instead of 
wallowing down from his throne in swinish shape, or taking any 
other brutal form, Ulysses looked even more manly and king-like 
than before. He gave the magic goblet a toss, and sent it clashing 
over the marble floor, to the farthest end of the saloon. Then, 
drawing his sword, he seized the enchantress by her beautiful ring- 
lets, and made a gesture as if he meant to strike off her head at one 
blow. 

“Wicked Circe,” cried he, in a terrible voice, “this sword shall 
put an end to thy enchantments. Thou shalt die, vile wretch, and 
do no more mischief in the world, by tempting human beings into 
the vices which make beasts of them.” 
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The tone and countenance of Ulysses were so awful, and his 
sword gleamed so brightly, and seemed to have so intolerably keen 
an edge, that Circe was almost killed by the mere fright, without 
waiting for a blow. The chief butler scrambled out of the saloon, 
picking up the golden goblet as he went; and the enchantress and 
the four maidens fell on their knees, wringing their hands, and 
screaming for mercy. 


> 


“Spare me!” cried Circe,—“spare me, royal and wise Ulysses. 
For now I know that thou art he of whom Quicksilver forewarned 
me, the most prudent of mortals, against whom no enchantments 

can prevail. Thou only couldst have conquered Circe. Spare me, 
` wisest of men. I will show thee true hospitality, and even give my- 
self to be thy slave, and this magnificent palace to be henceforth 
thy home.” 
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The four nymphs, meanwhile, were making a most piteous ado; 
and especially the ocean-nymph, with the sea-green hair, wept a 
great deal of salt water, and the fountain-nymph, besides scattering 
dew-drops from her fingers’ ends, nearly melted away into tears. 
But Ulysses would not be pacified until Circe had taken a solemn 
oath to change back his companions, and as many others as he 
should direct, from their present forms of beast or bird into their 
former shapes of men. 

“On these conditions,” said he, “I consent to spare your life. 
Otherwise you must die upon the spot.” 

With a drawn sword hanging over her, the enchantress would 
have consented to do so much good as she had hitherto done mis- 
chief, however little she might like such employment. She there- 
fore led Ulysses out of the back entrance of the palace, and showed 
him the swine in their sty. 
` There were about fifty of these unclean beasts in the whole herd; 
and though the greater part were hogs by birth and education, there 
was wonderfully little difference to be seen betwixt them and their 
new brethren who had so recently worn the human shape. To speak 
critically, indeed, the latter rather carried the thing to excess, and 
seemed to make it a point to wallow in the miriest part of the sty, 
and otherwise to outdo the original swine in their own natural vo- 
cation. When men once turn to brutes, the trifle of man’s wit that 
remains in them adds tenfold to their brutality. 

The comrades of Ulysses, however, had not quite lost the re- 
membrance of having formerly stood erect. When he approached 
the sty, two-and-twenty enormous swine separated themselves from 
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the herd, and scampered towards him, with such а chorus of hor- 
rible squealing as made him clap both hands to his ears. 

And yet they did not seem to know what they wanted, nor 
whether they were merely hungry, or miserable from some other 
cause. It was curious, in the midst of their distress, to observe them 
thrusting their noses into the mire, in quest of something to eat. 

The nymph with the bodice of oaken bark (she was the hama- 
dryad of an oak) threw a handful of acorns among them; and the 
two-and-twenty hogs scrambled and fought for the prize, as if they 
had tasted not so much as a noggin of sour milk for a twelvemonth. 

“These must certainly be my comrades,” said Ulysses, “I rec- 
ognize their dispositions. They are hardly worth the trouble of 
changing them into the human form again. Nevertheless, we will 
have it done, lest their bad example should corrupt the other hogs. 
Let them take their original shapes, therefore, Dame Circe, if your 
skill 15 equal to the task. It will require greater magic, I trow, 
than it did to make swine of them.” 

So Circe waved her wand again, and repeated a few magic 
words, at the sound of which the two-and-twenty hogs pricked up 
their pendulous ears. It was a wonder to behold how their snouts 
grew shorter and shorter, and their mouths (which they seemed 
to be sorry for, because they could not gobble so expeditiously) 
smaller and smaller, and how one and another began to stand upon 
his hind legs, and scratch his nose with his fore trotters. 

At first the spectators hardly knew whether to call them hogs or 
men, but by and by came to the conclusion that they rather re- 
sembled the latter. Finally, there stood the twenty-two comrades 
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of Ulysses, looking pretty much the same as when they left the 
vessel, 

You must not imagine, however, that the swinish quality had 
entirely gone out of them. When once it fastens itself into a per- 
son’s character, it is very difficult getting rid of it. This was proved 
by the hamadryad, who, being exceedingly fond of mischief, threw 
another handful of acorns before the twenty-two newly restored 
people; whereupon down they wallowed, in a moment, and gob- 
bled them up in a very shameful way. Then, recollecting them- 
selves, they scrambled to their feet, and looked more than com- 
monly foolish. 

“Thanks, noble Ulysses!” they cried. “From brute beasts you 
have restored us to the condition of men again.” 

“Do not put yourselves to the trouble of thanking ше,” said 
the wise king. “I fear I have done but little for you.” 

To say the truth, there was a suspicious kind of a grunt in their 
voices, and for a long time afterwards they spoke gruffly, and were 
apt to set up a squeal. 

“It must depend on your own future behavior,” added Ulysses, 
“whether you do not find your way back to the sty.” 

At this moment, the note of a bird sounded from the branch 
of a neighboring tree. 

“Peep, peep, pe-wee-ep!” 

It was the purple bird, who, all tnis while, had been sitting over 
their heads, watching what was going forward, and hoping that 
Ulysses would remember how he had done his utmost to keep 
him and his followers out of harm’s way. Ulysses ordered Circe in- 
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stantly to make а king of this good little fowl, and leave him 
exactly as she found him. 

Hardly were the words spoken, and before the bird had time to 
utter another “Pe-weep,” King Picus leaped down from the bough 
of the tree, as majestic a sovereign as any in the world, dressed in 
a long purple robe and gorgeous yellow stockings, with a splendidly 
wrought collar about his neck, and a golden crown upon his head. 

He and King Ulysses exchanged with one another the courte- 
sies which belong to their elevated rank. But from that time forth, 
King Picus was no longer proud of his crown and his trappings of 
royalty, nor of the fact of his being a king; he felt himself merely 
the upper servant of his people, and that it must be his lifelong 
labor to make them better and happier. 

As for the lions, tigers, and wolves (though Circe would have 
restored them to their former shapes at his slightest word), Ulys- 
ses thought it advisable that they should remain as they now were, 
and thus give warning of their cruel dispositions, instead of going 
about under the guise of men, and pretending to human sympathies, 
while their hearts had the blood-thirstiness of wild beasts. So he 
let them howl as much as they liked, but never troubled his head 
about them. 

And, when everything was settled according to his pleasure, he 
sent to summon the remainder of his comrades, whom he had left 
at the sea shore. These being arrived, with the prudent Eurylochus 
at their head, they all made themselves comfortable in Circe’s en- 
chanted palace, until quite rested and refreshed from the toils and 
hardships of their voyage. 
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enThé KINGS-ThREE-DAVGHTERS ~o (Шы. upon а time there lived а 

Ra, King who had three daughters. 
Now it happened that he had to go out 
to battle, so he called his daughters 
and said to them: 

“My dear children, I am obliged to 
go to the wars. The enemy is approach- 
ing us with a large army. It is a great 
grief to me to leave you all. During 
my absence take care of yourselves and be good girls; behave well 
and look after everything in the house. You may walk in the gar- 


den, and you may go into all the rooms in the palace, except the 
room at the back in the right-hand corner; into that you must not 
enter, for harm will befall you.” 

“You may keep your mind easy, father,” they replied. “Ме have 
never been disobedient to you. Go in peace, and may heaven 
give you a glorious victory!” 

When everything was ready for his departure, the King gave 
them the keys of all the rooms and reminded them once more of 
what he had said. His daughters kissed his hands with tears in 
their eyes, and wished him prosperity, and he gave the eldest the 
keys. 

Now when the girls found themselves alone they felt so sad 
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and dull that they did пос know what to do. So, to pass the time, 
they decided to work for part of the day, to read for part of 
the day, and to enjoy themselves in the garden for part of the 
day. As long as they did this all went well with them. But this 
happy state of things did not last long. Every day they grew 
more and more curious, and you will see what the end of that 
was. 

“Sisters,” said the eldest Princess, “all day long we sew, spin, 
and read. We have been several days quite alone, and there is no 
corner of the garden that we have not explored. We have been in 
all the rooms of our father’s palace, and have admired the rich and 
beautiful furniture: why should not we go into the room that our 
father forbade us to enter?” 

“Sister,” said the youngest, “I cannot think how you can tempt 
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us to break our father’s command. When he told us not to go into 
that room he must have known what he was saying, and have had 
a good reason for saying it.” 

“Surely the sky won’t fall about our heads if we do go in,” said 
the second Princess. “Dragons and such-like monsters that would 
devour us will not be hidden in the room. And how will our fa- 
ther ever find out that we have gone in?” 

While they were speaking thus, encouraging each other, they 
had reached the room; the eldest fitted the key into the lock, and 
snap! the door was open. 

The three girls entered, and what do you think they saw? 

The room was quite empty, and without any ornament, but in 
the middle stood a large table, with a gorgeous cloth, and on it lay 
a big open book. 
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Now the Princesses were curious to know what was written in 
the book, especially the eldest, and this is what she read: 

“The eldest daughter of this King will marry a prince from the 
Fast.” 

Then the second girl stepped forward, and turning over the page 
she read: 

“The second daughter of this King will marry a prince from the 
West.” 

The girls were delighted, and laughed and teased each other. 

But the youngest Princess did not want to go near the table 
or to open the book. Her elder sisters, however, left her no peace, 
and will she, nill she, they dragged her up to the table, and in fear 
and trembling she turned over the page and read: 

“The youngest daughter of this King will be married to a pig 
from the North.” 

Now if a thunderbolt had fallen upon her from heaven it would 
not have frightened her more. ; 

She almost died of misery, and if her sisters had not held her 
up, she would have sunk to the ground and cut her head open. 

When she came out of the fainting fit into which she had fallen 
in her terror, her sisters tried to comfort her, saying: 

“How can you believe such nonsense? When did it ever hap- 
pen that a king’s daughter married a pig?” 

“What a baby you are!” said the other sister; “has not our fa- 
ther enough soldiers to protect you, even if the disgusting creature 
did come to woo you?” 

The youngest Princess would fain have let herself be convinced 
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by her sisters’ words, and have believed what they said, but her 
heart was heavy. Her thoughts kept turning to the book, in which 
stood written that great happiness waited her sisters, but that a 
fate was in store for her such as had never before been known in the 
world. 

Besides, the thought weighed on her heart that she had been 
guilty of disobeying her father. She began to get quite ill, and in 
a few days she was so changed that it was difficult to recognize her; 
formerly she had been rosy and merry, now she was pale and noth- 
ing gave her any pleasure. She gave up playing with her sisters in 
the garden, ceased to gather flowers to put in her hair, and never 
sang when they sat together at their spinning and sewing. 

In the meantime the King won a great victory, and having com- 
pletely defeated and driven off the enemy, he hurried home to his 
daughters, to whom his thoughts had constantly turned. Everyone 
went out to meet him with cymbals and fifes and drums, and there 
was great rejoicing over his victorious return. 

The King’s first act on reaching home was to thank Heaven for 
the victory he had gained over the enemies who had risen against 
him. He then entered the palace, and the three Princesses stepped 
forward to meet him. His joy was great when he saw that they were 
all well, for the youngest did her best not to appear sad. 

In spite of this, however, it was not long before the King no- 
ticed that his third daughter was getting very thin and sad-looking. 
And all of a sudden he felt as if a hot iron were entering his soul, 
for it flashed through his mind that she had disobeyed his word. 
He felt sure he was right; but to be quite certain he called his 
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daughters to him, questioned them, and ordered them to speak the 
truth. They confessed everything, but took good care not to say 
which had led the other two into temptation. 

The King was so distressed when he heard it that he was almost 
overcome by grief. But he took heart and tried to comfort his 
daughters, who looked frightened to death. He saw that what had 
happened had happened, and that a thousand words would not 
alter matters by a hair’s-breadth. 

Well, these events had almost been forgotten when one fine day 
a prince from the East appeared at the Court and asked the King 
for the hand of his eldest daughter. The King gladly gave his con- 
sent. A great wedding banquet was prepared, and after three days 
of feasting the happy pair were accompanied to the frontier with 
much ceremony and rejoicing. 

After some time the same thing befell the second daughter, who 
was wooed and won by a prince from the West. 

Now when the young Princess saw that everything fell out 
exactly as had been written in the book, she grew very sad. She 
refused to eat, and would not put on her fine clothes nor go out 
walking, and declared that she would rather die than become a 
laughing-stock to the world. But the King would not allow her 
to do anything so wrong, and he comforted her in all possible 
ways. 

So the time passed, till lo and behold! one fine day an enor- 
mous pig from the North walked into the palace, and going straight 
up to the King said, “Hail! oh King. May your life be as pros- 
perous and bright as sunrise on a clear day!” 
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“Т come a-wooing,” replied the Pig. 

Now the King was astonished to hear so fine a speech from a Pig, 
and at once it occurred to him that something strange was the mat- 
ter. He would gladly have turned the Pig’s thoughts in another di- 
rection, as he did not wish to give him the Princess for a wife; 
but when he heard that the Court and the whole street were full 
of all the pigs in the world he saw that there was no escape, and 
that he must give his consent. The Pig was not satisfied with mere 
promises, but insisted that the wedding should take place within 
a week, and would not go away till the King had sworn a royal 
oath upon it. 

The King then sent for his daughter, and advised her to submit 
to fate, as there was nothing else to be done. And he added: 
“Му child, the words and whole behavior of this Pig are quite 
unlike those of other pigs. I do not myself believe that he always 
was a pig. Depend upon it some magic or witchcraft has been at 
work. Obey him, and do everything that he wishes, and I feel sure 
that Heaven will shortly send you release.” 

“If you wish me to do this, dear father, I will do it,” replied the 
girl. 

In the meantime the wedding-day drew near. After the mar- 
riage, the Pig and his bride set out for his home in one of the royal 
carriages. On the way they passed a great bog, and the Pig ordered 
the carriage to stop, and got out and rolled about in the mire till 
he was covered with mud from head to foot; then he got back into 
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the carriage and told his wife to kiss him. What was the poor girl 
to do? She bethought herself of her father’s words, and, pulling 
out her pocket handkerchief, she gently wiped the Pig’s snout and 
kissed it. 

By the time they reached the Pig’s dwelling, which stood in a 
thick wood, it was quite dark. They sat down quietly for a little, 
as they were tired after their drive; then they had supper together, 
and lay down to rest. During the night the Princess noticed that 
the Pig had changed into a man. She was not a little surprized, but 
remembering her father’s words, she took courage, determined to 


wait and see what would happen. 

And now she noticed that every night the Pig became a 
man, and every morning he was changed into a Pig before she 
awoke. This happened several nights running, and the Princess 
could not understand it at all. Clearly her husband must be be- 
witched. In time she grew quite fond of him, he was so kind and 
gentle. 

One fine day as she was sitting alone she saw an old witch go 
past. She felt quite excited, as it was so long since she had seen a 
human being, and she called out to the old woman to come and 
talk to her. Among other things the witch told her that she under- 
stood all magic arts, and that she could foretell the future, and 
knew the healing power of herbs and plants. 

“І shall be grateful to you all my life, old dame,” said the 
Princess, “if you will tell me what is the matter with my husband. 
Why is he a Pig by day and a human being by night?” 

“I was just going to tell you that one thing, my dear, to show 
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you what а good fortune-teller I am. If you like, I will give you 
an herb to break the spell.” 


“If you will only give it to me,” said the Princess, “I will give 
you anything you choose to ask for, for I cannot bear to see him 
in this state.” 

“Here, then, my dear child,” said the witch, “take this thread, 
but do not let him know about it, for if he did it would lose its 
healing power. At night, when he is asleep, you must get up very 
quietly, and fasten the thread round his left foot as firmly as pos- 
sible; and you will see in the morning he will not have changed 
back into a Pig, but will still be a man. I do not want any reward. 
I shall be sufficiently repaid by knowing that you are happy. It 
almost breaks my heart to think of all you have suffered, and I 
only wish I had known it sooner, as I should have come to your 
rescue at once.” 
` When the old witch had gone away the Princess hid the thread 
very carefully, and at night she got up quietly, and with a beating 
heart she bound the thread round her husband’s foot. Just as she 
was pulling the knot tight there was a crack, and the thread broke, 
for it was rotten. 

Her husband awoke with a start, and said to her, “Unhappy 
woman, what have you done? Three days more and this unholy 
spell would have fallen from me, and now, who knows how long 
I may have to go about in this disgusting shape? I must leave 
you at once, and we shall not meet again until you have worn out 
three pairs of iron shoes and blunted a steel staff in your search 
for me.” So saying he disappeared. 
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Now, when the Princess was left alone she began to weep and 
moan in a way that was pitiful to hear; but when she saw that her 
tears and groans did her no good, she got up, determined to go 
wherever fate should lead her. 

On reaching a town, the first thing she did was to order three 
pairs of iron sandals and a steel staff, and having made these prep- 
arations for her journey, she set out in search of her husband. 

On and on she wandered over nine seas and across nine conti- 
nents; through forests with trees whose stems were as thick as beer- 
barrels; stumbling and knocking herself against the fallen 
branches, then picking herself up and going on; the boughs of the 
trees hit her face, and the shrubs tore her hands, but on she went, 
and never looked back. 

At last, wearied with her long journey and worn out and over- 
come with sorrow, but still with hope at her heart, she reached 
a house. 

Now who do you think lived there? The Moon. 

The Princess knocked at the door, and begged to be let in that 
she might rest a little. The mother of the Moon, when she saw her 
sad plight, felt a great pity for her, and took her in and nursed 
and tended her. And while she was there the Princess had a little 
baby. 

One day the mother of the Moon asked her: 

“How was it possible for you, a mortal, to get hither to the 
house of the Moon?” 

Then the poor Princess told her all that happened to her, and 
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added: “Т shall always be thankful to Heaven for leading me 
hither, and grateful to you that you took pity on me and on my 
baby, and did not leave us to die. Now I beg one last favor of you; 
can your daughter, the Moon, tell me where my husband 15%” 

“She cannot tell you that, my child,” replied the goddess, “but 
if you will travel towards the East until you reach the dwelling of 
the Sun, he may be able to tell you something.” 

Then she gave the Princess a roast chicken to eat, and warned 
her to be very careful not to lose any of the bones, because they 
might be of great use to her. 

When the Princess had thanked her once more for her hospital- 
ity and for her good advice, and had thrown away one pair of 
shoes that were worn out, and had put on a second pair, she tied 
up the chicken bones in a bundle, and taking her baby in her arms 
and her staff in her hand, she set out once more on her wanderings. 

` Оп апа on and on she went across bare sandy deserts, where the 
roads were so heavy that for every two steps that she took forwards 
she fell back one; but she struggled on till she had passed these 
dreary plains; next she crossed high rocky mountains, jumping 
from crag to crag and from peak to peak. 

Sometimes she would rest for a little on a mountain, and then 
start afresh always farther and farther on. She had to cross swamps 
and to scale mountain peaks covered with flints, so that her feet 
and knees and elbows were all torn and bleeding, and sometimes 
she came to a precipice across which she could not jump, and she 
had to crawl round on hands and knees, helping herself along with 
her staff. 
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At length, wearied to death, she reached the palace іп which the 
Sun lived. She knocked and begged for admission. The mother of 
the Sun opened the door, and was astonished at beholding a mortal 
from the distant earthly shores, and wept with pity when she 
heard of all she had suffered. Then, having promised to ask her 
son about the Princess’s husband, she hid her in the cellar, so that 
the Sun might notice nothing on his return home, for he was al- 
ways in a bad temper when he came in at night. 

The next day the Princess feared that things would not go well 
with her, for the Sun had noticed that some one from the other 
world had been in the palace. But his mother soothed him with 
soft words, assuring him that this was not so. So the Princess took 
heart when she saw how kindly she was treated, and asked: 

“But how in the world is it possible for the Sun to be angry? He 
is so beautiful and so good to mortals.” 

“This is how it happens,” replied the Sun’s mother. “In the 
morning when he stands at the gates of paradise he is happy, and 
smiles on the whole world, but during the day he gets cross, be- 
cause he sees all the evil deeds of men, and that is why his heat 
becomes so scorching; but in the evening he is both sad and angry, 
for he stands at the gates of death; that is his usual course. From 
there he comes back here.” 

She then told the Princess that she had asked about her hus- 
band, but that her son had replied that he knew nothing about him, 
and that her only hope was to go and inquire of the Wind. 

Before the Princess left, the mother of the Sun gave her a roast 
chicken to eat, and advised her to take care of the bones, which 
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she did, wrapping them up in a bundle. She then threw away her 
second pair of shoes, which were quite worn out, and with her 
child on her arm and her staff in her hand, she set forth on her way 
to the Wind. 

In these wanderings she met with even greater difficulties than 
before, for she came upon one mountain of flints after another, out 
of which tongues of fire would flame up; she passed through woods 
which had never been trodden by human foot, and had to cross 
fields of ice and avalanches of snow. 

The poor woman nearly died of these hardships, but she kept a 
brave heart, and at length she reached an enormous cave in the 
side of a mountain. This was where the Wind lived. There was a 
little door in the railing in front of the cave, and here the Prin- 
cess knocked and begged for admission. The mother of the Wind 
had pity on her and took her in, that she might rest a little. Here 
too she was hidden away, so that the Wind might not notice her. 

The next morning the mother of the Wind told her that her hus- . 
band was living in a thick wood, so thick that no axe had been able 
to cut a way through it; here he had built himself a sort of house 
by placing trunks of tree together and fastening them with withes 
and here he lived alone, shunning human kind. 

After the mother of the Wind had given the Princess a chicken 
to eat, and had warned her to take care of the bones, she advised 
her to go by the Milky Way, which at night lies across the sky, and 
to wander on until she reached her goal. 

Having thanked the old woman with tears in her eyes for her 
hospitality, and for the good news she had given her, the Princess 
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set out on her journey and rested neither night пог day, so great 
was her longing to see her husband again. On and on she walked 
until her last pair of shoes fell to pieces. So she threw them away 
and went on with bare feet, not heeding the bogs nor the thorns 
that wounded her, nor the stones that bruised her. 

At last she reached a beautiful green meadow on the edge of 
a wood. Her heart was cheered by the sight of the flowers and 
the soft cool grass, and she sat down and rested for a little. But 
hearing the birds chirping to their mates among the trees made her 
think with longing of her husband, and she wept bitterly, and 
taking her child in her arms, and her bundle of chicken bones on 
her shoulder, she entered the wood. 

For three days and three nights she struggled through it, but 
could find nothing. She was quite worn out with weariness and 
hunger, and even her staff was no further help to her, for in her 
many wanderings it had become quite blunted. 

She almost gave up in despair, but made one last great effort, 
and suddenly in a thicket she came upon the sort of a house that 
the mother of the Wind had described. It had no windows, and the 
door was up in the roof. Round the house she went, in search of 
steps, but could find none. What was she to do? How was she to 
get in? She thought and thought, and tried in vain to climb up to 
the door. 

Then suddenly she bethought her of the chicken bones that she 
had dragged all that weary way, and she said to herself: “They 
would not all have told me to take such good care of these bones 
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if they had пос had some good reason for doing so. Perhaps now, 
in my hour of need, they may be of use to me.” 

So she took the bones out of her bundle, and having thought for 
a moment, she placed the two ends together. To her surprise they 
stuck tight; then she added the other bones, till she had two long 
poles the height of the house; these she placed against the wall, 
at a distance of a yard from one another. Across them she placed 
the other bones, piece by piece, like the steps of a ladder. As soon 
as one step was finished she stood upon it and made the next one, 
and then the next, till she was close to the door. 

But just as she got near the top she noticed that there were not 
any more bones left for the last rung of the ladder. What was she 
to do? Without that last step the whole ladder was useless. She 
must have lost one of the bones. 

Then suddenly an idea came to her. Taking a knife she chopped 
off her little finger, and placing it on the last step, it stuck as the 
bones had done. The ladder was complete, and with her child on 
her arm she entered the door of the house. 

Here she found everything in perfect order. Having taken some 
food, she laid the child down to sleep in a trough that was on the 
floor, and sat down herself to rest. 

When her husband, the Pig, came back to his house, he was 
startled by what he saw. At first he could not believe his eyes, and 
stared at the ladder of bones, and at the little finger on the top of 
it. He felt that some fresh magic must be at work, and in his ter- 
ror he almost turned away from the house; but then a better idea 
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came to him, and he changed himself into a dove, so that no witch- 
craft could have power over him, and flew into the room without 
touching the ladder. 

Here he found a woman rocking a child. At the sight of her, 
looking so changed by all that she had suffered for his sake, his 
heart was moved by such love and longing and by so great a pity 
that he suddenly became a man. 

The Princess stood up when she saw him, and her heart beat 
with fear, for she did not know him. But when he had told her who 
he was, in her great joy she forgot all her sufferings, and they 
seemed as nothing to her. He was a very handsome man, as straight 
as a fir tree. They sat down together and she told him all her ad- 
ventures, and he wept with pity at the tale. And then he told her 
his own history. 

“I am a King’s son. Once when my father was fighting against 
some dragons, who were the scourge of our country, I slew the 
youngest dragon. His mother, who was a witch, cast a spell over 
me and changed me into a Pig. It was she who in the disguise of an 
old woman gave you the thread to bind round my foot. So that 
instead of the three days that had to run before the spell was 
broken, I was forced to remain a Pig for three more years. Now 
that we have suffered for each other, and have found each other 
again, let us forget the past.” 

And in their joy they kissed one another. 

Next morning they set out early to return to his father’s king- 
dom. Great was the rejoicing of all the people when they saw him 
and his wife; his father and his mother embraced them both, and 
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there was feasting іп the palace for three days and three nights. 

Then they set out to see her father. The old King nearly went 
out of his mind with joy at beholding his daughter again. When 
she had told him all her adventures, he said to her: 

“Did not I tell you that I was quite sure that that creature who 
wooed and won you as his wife had not been born a Pig? You see, 
my child, how wise you were in doing what I told you.” 

And as the King was old and had no heirs, he put them on the 
throne in his place. And they ruled as only kings rule who have 
suffered many things. And if they are not dead they are still living 
and ruling happily. 
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I x the golden days when Charle- 
magne lived and ruled upon the 
earth there reigned over Denmark a 
certain King named Godfrey. And it 
so fell out that the wife of this King 
Godfrey died when her little son Ogier 
was born, so that the women-in-wait- 
ing took him from her dead arms and 


laid him in a silken cradle in a distant 
chamber of the castle. 

` Now as the child Ogier lay there, quietly sleeping, there entered 
the room and drew near the cradle six beautiful fairies, each bring- 
ing a gift to console the motherless babe for his loss. 

The first took the child in her arms, and kissing his brow, said, 
“My gift is to make you the bravest and strongest knight of your 
day.” 

The second said, “I will see to it that you have the chance of 
many battles to fight.” 

“And I grant that you shall always be the conqueror of your 
foes,” cried the third. 

“My gift to you is gentleness and courtesy,” said the fourth. 

“Апа mine that you shall be dear to all women and happy іп 
your love,” said the fifth. 
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But Morgan le Fay, who was the Queen of Fairyland, held him 
long in her embrace before she spoke at all, and then she said, 
“Dear child, there remains little for me to give after these promises 
that my sisters have made to you. Yet this I can grant: never shall 
you see death like other men, but when you have finished a noble 
life on earth you shall be mine for ever in Avalon, the Islands of 
the Blest.” 

With these words the people of Fairyland flitted from the room 
and vanished. 

Now, when this child Ogier had grown to be a handsome boy 
of ten years old, there came messengers to his father’s Court from 
the Emperor Charlemagne, who bade the King of Denmark ap- 
pear before him to do homage for his lands. But the proud King 
Godfrey sent answer back, “Tell Charles I hold my lands by right 
of my own sword; and if he doubt it, let him come and see. For 
never to him will Godfrey the Dane do homage.” 

Then Charlemagne came up against the rebellious King of Den- 
mark with all his mighty host, and prevailed against him. And 
Godfrey was forced to promise that at Easter each year he would 
appear before him to do homage, but as a pledge that he would 
keep his word the Emperor made demand that his son, young Ogier, 
should be given up to him as hostage. So when Godfrey had made 
unwilling agreement, the boy Ogier was carried off to the Em- 
peror’s Court and became one of Charlemagne’s favorite pages. 

For three years running did Godfrey of Denmark appear faith- 
fully at the Frankish Court to do homage for his lands, but after 
that time he failed to come and was seen there no more. For he, 
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meantime, had married another wife and had now another son; 
and his wife had persuaded him to break his pledge to Charle- 
magne, saying within herself as he did so, “When the Emperor 
hears that he refuses to pay homage, then will he put Ogier to 
death, and my son shall thereupon be heir to the throne of Den- 
mark.” 

Now, according to custom, when Godfrey failed to appear at 
the appointed time, the hostage Ogier was thrown into prison, 
in the castle of St. Omer, until they should find out why his father 
the King of Denmark had broken faith. But the keeper of the 
castle, and his wife, and her fair daughter Bellisande, loved young 
Ogier from the moment they set eyes upon him, and instead of cast- 
ing him into a dungeon, they placed him in the finest rooms, richly 
furnished and covered with tapestry, and treated him like a prince. 
. Meantime the messengers of Charlemagne had arrived in Den- 
mark, where they met a cruel fate. For Godfrey, unmindful of his 
son as of his broken faith, slit their ears and noses, shaved their 
heads, and sent them back disgraced. 

Filled with anger, these men appeared in shameful wise at 
Charlemagne’s Court, crying aloud for vengeance upon Godfrey of 
Denmark and upon Ogier his son. 

So the Emperor, hearing of their woes, sent word to the castle of 
St. Omer, saying that Ogier must die. 

Then was the keeper of that castle full of grief for young 
Ogier, and made special petition to Charlemagne that at least the 
lad might appear before him at his Court and be told why he must 
die. So one day, as Charlemagne was making festival with his no- 
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bles, came the handsome youth, tall and fair-haired, with the keen 
blue eyes of the North, and kneeling at the Emperor’s footstool, 
laid his young head low on the ground before him in abasement 
for his father’s pride and perfidy. 

Then was the great heart of Charlemagne stirred with pity and 
compassion, and he would fain have spared the boy’s life; but the 
messengers, hot for vengeance, cried out upon him and would fain 
have slain Ogier as he knelt there, had not Duke Naymes, that 
mighty lord of the Franks, withstood them. 

Meantime the lad himself stood humbly before the Emperor 
and said, “біте, you know that I have always rendered you willing 
obedience and am not really to blame for my father’s fault. Grant 
me my life, therefore, and I will atone for his broken faith by de- 
voting my days henceforth to your service. As for these messengers, 
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to them, also, I will atone, not by my death, but by a life of devo- 
tion to you, if you will but use me as your own.” 

Then all the barons who stood round began to intercede with the 
King on the behalf of the lad; and while they strove with him and 
with the messengers, there rode a knight in haste into the hall, 
crying, “Tidings, ill-tidings, my lord! The Saracens, with the 
Grand Turk and Dannemont his son, aided by Caraheu, Em- 
peror of India, have taken Rome by storm and put to flight Pope, 
cardinals, legates, and all. The churches are destroyed, the Chris- 
tians put to death; and now the Holy Father calls upon you, as 
Christian king and Champion of Christendom, to march to the aid 
of the Church.” 

Up then sprang Duke Naymes, and kneeling before Charle- 
magne, prayed him to let him be the first to start on the expedition 
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against the Saracens, and to give him the lad Ogier to be his squire. 

“And what if he should flee away to his own land?” asked the 
Emperor. 

“Тһеп,” replied the Duke, “I will give up both my lands and my 
liberty, and go as prisoner in his stead.” 

So the Emperor gave his leave, and all the barons of his Court 
hastened away with him to prepare for the coming conflict. But 
though Duke Naymes was eager to be the first in the fight, he gave 
leave to Ogier to hasten to the castle of St. Omer that he might 
say farewell to those who had been his benefactors. 

And there in haste was Ogier married to the fair Bellisande, who 
loved him so tenderly. Sad indeed was she at so sudden a departure, 
but Ogier comforted her, saying, “Weep not, my dear one, for God 
hath given me life, and thou hast given me love; and these two 
gifts will be my strength in the day of battle.” 

Then Ogier rode away with Duke Naymes and his companions; 
and they, marching almost constantly by day and night, found 
themselves at length on a hill before the city of Rome, with a 
large army encamped at their back. Below them the Saracen host 
filed out against them, and Ogier, his ears full of the din of battle, 
longed sorely to follow Duke Naymes and his kinsmen to the fight; 
but they forbade him, telling him to remain among the tents. 


So Ogier stood upon the hill-top and gazed longingly at the plain 
below. He saw the armies clash together in the first onset; he saw 
the golden standard of Charlemagne in the thickest fight, sur- 
rounded by a circle of his bravest lords; he saw Duke Naymes, his 
master, riding beside the Emperor himself. 
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Suddenly all was confusion, the group of barons scattered, the 


standard wavered—fell—recovered itself—then fell again; and 
Ogier perceived that Sir Alory, the standard-bearer, panic-stricken 
by the repulse that Charlemagne’s body-guard had suffered, had 
turned his horse’s head from the fight and was fleeing for his life. 
Seizing a battle-axe, Ogier dashed down the hill, caught the 
bridle of Sir Alory’s horse, and raising the fallen standard, cried, 
“Coward, go hence and hide thee among the monks and women at 
home! But leave the banner of the Franks with me.” 
Then, hastily disarming the trembling knight, Ogier called upon 
a squire to dress him in Sir Alory’s armour, leapt upon his horse, 
and, sword in one hand, banner in the other, flung himself into the 
thick of the fray. Hewing a path through the enemy’s ranks, he 
found Duke Naymes and many other nobles had been taken and 
held as prisoners in the rear. To them he rode, cut their bonds with 
a touch of his sword, and hewed a way through the closing ranks of 
the foemen for himself and them. It seemed as though none could 
stand against the onslaught of the mighty young Dane. 
Suddenly a cry of horror ran through the Frankish host. Charle- 
magne himself was down, his horse killed under him, and he him- 
self hard pressed by Dannemont the Saracen prince. Swooping 
down upon them, Ogier waved the standard on high in one hand, 
while he cut down Dannemont with the other, and kept the foe- 
men back while Charlemagne was mounting a fresh horse. Three 
times that day was the Emperor face to face with death, and three 
times was his life saved by the good right hand of Ogier the Dane. 
Directly the fight was over, the Emperor ordered that the stand- 
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ard-bearer should be brought before him; but по one knew that 
it was Ogier, for he wore his visor down. Then said Charlemagne 
to him, “Alory, though you fled at the first onset, you have most 
nobly redeemed your honor, and no reward can be too great for 
this day’s work. Choose, therefore, any province of my kingdom, 
and you shall be its ruler, and shall also be at my right hand to 
do battle for me in all my quarrels.” 

But a squire who stood by, and who heard him speak thus of 
Alory, said, “Sire, this is not that Alory of whom you speak. For 
he let fall the colours and fled at the first onslaught, to save his own 
skin; but this knight, whom I know not at all, seized the standard 
from Alory’s hands апа bade me dress him in his armour; and it 
is he who has fought so well.” 

Then, as all stood wondering, Ogier took off his helmet and 
knelt before Charlemagne, saying, “Have pity, sire, on Godfrey, 
King of Denmark, and let his son atone for his ill deeds and be 
your faithful vassal in his stead.” 

And Charlemagne kissed his brow and said, “Му anger towards 
you and your father is altogether turned to love. I grant you your 
request. Rise, therefore, Sir Ogier the Dane, henceforth to be cham- 
pion for France and Charlemagne, and God be with you.” 

Thus did Ogier receive his knighthood on the field of battle, and 
all the peers of France came about him to salute him. Then also, 
flushed with joy, did he once more make a rush upon the enemy, 
so that they all fell back before him. For as sure as the Frankish 
host fell into disorder or wavered before the foe, so surely did the 
fair-haired Danish knight ride into their midst upon his great 
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black horse and cheer them forward to the fight again, cutting and 
hewing down the foe on either side, and waving the banner of the 
Franks with a great shout of, “Ogier the Dane is upon you!” 

Panic-stricken at this sight, Sadonne, the officer of the King of 
India, rode in haste to Dannemont the Prince, bidding him hold 
the field at all costs, since Caraheu, King of India, with thirty 
kings, was coming to his help. 

But as he rode he was met by the Saracen army in full flight, 
crying out in terror, “Flee now and save thyself, for Michael the 


Archangel fights against us all.” 

Finding himself face to face with the fair-haired knight, on the 
great horse, Sadonne promptly threw away his arms and begged 
for mercy. 

“Who are you that I should grant it?’ asked Ogier, and when 
he answered that he was the chief officer of the King of India the 
Dane replied, “On one condition only will I grant your life. Bid 
Caraheu meet me in single combat, and so let us determine the is- 
sue of this war.” 

Next day came Caraheu with a gorgeous train of followers, and 
with him came Gloriande, his affianced bride, the fairest woman 
in the Eastern world, whose hair was like spun gold and fell іп a 
shower to her feet, and whose wonderful gown of pearl-embroidered 
damask had taken nine years to weave. 

Then did Caraheu, Emperor of India, make proclamation, say- 
ing, “Where is Ogier the Dane, that I may fight with him in single 
combat? For that am I come hither, and Gloriande, my promised 
bride, shall be the prize of victory.” 
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But Charlot, the son of Charlemagne, looked darkly оп as they 
made ready, saying, “It is not right that an Emperor should con- 
tend with my father’s bondsman, but only with me.” 

To which Caraheu replied, “I fight not with boasters, but with 
brave men. Sir Ogier here can rule men’s hearts, which is far nobler 
than ruling their lands. 

“Хау, noble sire,” said Ogier, “though I should be loath in- 
deed to give up this conflict, yet Charlot is the Emperor’s son, and 
worthy to fight with the bravest.” 

“Не may fight with Sadonne, my chief officer,” said Caraheu. 
“For me, the conflict is with you alone.” 

So a double combat was arranged, to which Gloriande came to 
look on. In the fight between Sadonne and Charlot, Sadonne killed 
Charlot’s horse, and, being a man of honour dismounted from his 
own, that they might fight on equal terms; but Charlot only pre- 
tended to fight until he could reach the place where stood the steed 
of Sadonne, upon which he leapt and basely fled away. 

Meantime Caraheu with his wonderful sword Courtain had cut 
through Ogier’s shield and armour and would have pierced him to 
the heart, had not the Dane, with a vast effort, borne the Indian 
monarch to the ground, where he lay helpless., Yet Ogier would 
not kill him, for he admired his courage; but as he stood by him 
and helped him to rise, there rushed upon the Dane some three 
hundred Saracens whom Dannemont had hidden in the bushes 
near that place. 

Vainly did Ogier fight, and Caraheu too, full of wrath at their 
treachery, and crying, “Traitors, better death than shame like 
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this!” fought at his side. But being overpowered and disarmed, 
the life of Ogier was only spared at the pleading of Gloriande, and 
he was led away to prison, loaded with heavy chains. Yet in vain 
did the Saracens hope to win the approval of Caraheu their for- 
mer ally. So full of fury was he at their treachery that he went 
over, with all his host, to the side of Charlemagne, until the Sara- 
cen host should atone for their conduct towards Ogier. 

But meantime Gloriande, who, according to the fairy gift, had 
loved Ogier the moment she set eyes upon him, came in secret to 
the prison and loosed his bonds, so that he escaped to the camp 
of Charlemagne and Caraheu. 

Then all three, together with the peers of France, fought against 
the Saracen host and prevailed against them and drove them out 
of Rome. Gloriande meantime had been rescued by Ogier from the 
foe and given to Caraheu to be his wife; in Rome were they bap- 
tized and wedded, and returned to India as Christian man and 
woman. But first he gave Courtain, that famous Damascus blade, 
to Ogier, saying, “By conquering me in fair fight you won my 
life and also my bride, and both have you given back to me. Take 
therefore this sword, offered in friendly wise, as a pledge that I 
owe all to you.” 


When Ogier the Dane returned to France, he found that his 
wife Bellisande had died, leaving him a pretty babe named Bald- 
win, of whom he soon became extremely fond. During the years in 
which the babe was growing into childhood at the king’s court, 
came the news that the pagan hosts had invaded the lands of Den- 
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mark, and that King Godfrey was hard beset by them іп the only 
town that yet remained in his hands. 

At length the King and Queen, knowing they could hold out 
alone no longer, looked at each other with eyes of fear, saying, “See 
what has come upon us because of Ogier, our son, whom we left to 


199 


a cruel fate! 

So, being brought very low, they wrote a letter to Charlemagne 
imploring him to pity them, to forget the past, and to send them 
succor. But Charlemagne coldly replied, “Since Godfrey holds his 
lands by right of his good sword, let him hold them still. I will 
not raise a finger in his aid.” And turning to Ogier, he added, 
“You, surely, would not wish me to aid a traitor who refused to do 
me homage and who left you to suffer for his broken troth V” 

But Ogier bent his knee before him, and said, “Sire, as your vas- 
sal I kneel before you; but Godfrey is my father and I must go to 
his aid. The Emperor will not forbid a son his duty.” 

So Charlemagne said, “‘Go, but go alone, with your own servants. 
For mine shall not fight in a rebel’s cause.” 

Then Ogier hastened to his father’s city with thirty of his serv- 
ants, but when he reached the walls he found the foemen fighting 
over Godfrey of Denmark’s lifeless body. Few as were his follow- 
ers, it was not long before Ogier had put to flight the pagan host, 
and with the aid of his good sword Courtain, had swept them from 
the land. So all the people rejoiced to have him King of Denmark, 
and there he stayed five years, governing well and wisely. And 
when all was firmly established there he returned to the Court of 
Charlemagne at Eastertide, and came and knelt before Charle- 
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magne, saying, “Тһе son of Godfrey, of his own free will, pays 
homage to the Emperor for the land of Denmark. 

Then Charlemagne embraced him warmly, and bade him once 
more take his seat among the peers of France. 

Meanwhile his son, young Baldwin, had grown into a fair- 
haired boy, full of fun and spirit, and beloved by all the Court 
save one. That one was Charlot, the Emperor’s son, who had ever 
been jealous of Ogier, and was now full of spite against his child. 

Now it so fell out one day, when Ogier was out hunting, that 
Charlot sat and played chess with Baldwin in the palace; and the 
boy, having easily defeated him, laughed in pleasure at his tri- 
umph. Then the Prince, beside himself with sudden rage, snatched 
up the heavy chess-board and beat out the child’s brains. 

Rage and misery took possession of Ogier’s heart when he re- 
turned to find his little son lying dead and cold. Taking the life- 
less body in his arms, he laid it before the Emperor’s footstool, 
saying, “Sire, look upon your son’s foul work.” 

Then was the Emperor sorely grieved, so that he vowed he would 
give half his kingdom to undo that deed. “But,” said he, “well I 
know that there is nothing can repay so great a loss.” 

“Truly,” said Ogier, “there is nothing can repay, but there is a 
penalty that can be paid. Let me therefore fight with your son, and 
so avenge my boy’s death.” 

“Nay, Ogier, that cannot be,” said the Emperor; “for how 
could my son fight against you and live?” 

“What matter!” cried the knight. “Why should your son live 
more than mine? Give him then up to me.” 
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“Т cannot do it,” said the Emperor. 


“Then, sire,” cried Ogier in great anger, “till you learn justice, 
we are foes.” ; 

So saying, he left the Court forthwith, and came to Lombardy, 
whose king was then at war with the Emperor, and Ogier fought 
on his side against Charlemagne. 

In this land did Ogier once again win a great name for courage 
and daring; and there it was that men would turn pale at the 
mention of Ogier the Dane, and of Courtain his sword, and of 
Broiefort, his great black war-horse. And when the hosts of Charle- 
magne came up against Desiderio, King of the Lombards, Ogier 
prevailed against them, even as in the days of old he had pre- 
vailed against their foes. 

At length Charlemagne himself, hearing that the French were 
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murmuring loudly against him because of the loss of their cham- 
pion, marched forth himself against the rebel. And when he heard 
of his approach the heart of Ogier the Dane smote him, for al- 
ways he loved his master, though he would not fight for him again 
till justice was done. But Desiderio, King of the Lombards, 
was full of fear, dreading what would happen when Charle- 
magne appeared. And this is how a poet tells the story of his 
coming. 


Ogier the Dane and Desiderio, 

King of the Lombards, on a lofty tower 

Stood gazing northward o’er the rolling plains, 
League after league of harvests, to the foot 
Of the snow-crested Alps, and saw approach 

A mighty army, thronging all the roads 
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That led into the city. And the King 
Said unto Ogier, who had passed his youth 
As hostage at the Court of France, and knew 
The Emperor’s form and face: “Is Charlemagne 


Among that host?” And Ogier answered, “No.” 


And still the innumerable multitude 

Flowed onward and increased until the King 
Cried in amazement: “Surely Charlemagne 
Is coming in the midst of all these knights!” 

And Ogier answered slowly, “No, not yet; 

He will not come so soon.” Then, much disturbed, 
King Desiderio asked: “What shall we do, 

If he approach with a still greater army ?” 

And Ogier answered, “When he shall appear 
You will behold what manner of man he is; 

And what will then befall us, I know not.” 

Then came the guard that never knew repose, 

The Paladins of France; and at the sight 

The Lombard King, o’ercome with terror, cried: 
“This must be Charlemagne!” and as before 
Did Ogier answer, “Хо; not yet, not yet!” 


And then appeared in panoply complete 
The Bishops and the Abbots and the Priests 
Of the Imperial Chapel, and the Counts ; 
And Desiderio could no more endure 

The light of day, nor yet encounter death, 
But sobbed aloud and said: “Let us go down 
And hide us in the bosom of the earth, 

Far from the sight and anger of a foe 
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бо terrible as this !’ And Ogier said, 

“When you behold the harvests іп the fields 
Shaking with fear, the Po and the Ticino 
Lashing the city walls with iron waves, 

Then may you know that Charlemagne is come.” 


And even as he spake, in the north-west 

Lo! there uprose a black and threatening cloud, 
Out of whose bosom flashed the light of arms 
Upon the people pent up in the city; 

A light more terrible than any darkness, 

And Charlemagne appeared—A man of Iron. 


His helmet was of iron, and his gloves 

Of iron, and his breastplate and his greaves 

And tassets were of iron, and his shield. 

In his left hand he held an iron spear, 

In his right hand his sword invincible. 

The horse he rode on had the strength of iron 
And colour of iron. All who went before him, 
Beside him, and behind him, his whole host, 
Were armed with iron, and their hearts within them 
Were stronger than the armour that they wore 
The fields and all the roads were filled with iron, 
And points of iron glistened in the sun, 

And shed a terror through the city streets. 

This at a single glance Ogier the Dane 

Saw from the tower, and turning to the King, 
Exclaimed in haste, “Behold, this is the man 
You looked for with such eagerness!” and then 
Fell as one dead at Desiderio’s feet. 
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For, in spite of all, Ogier could never lose his love for his old 
master, though he fought against him and his followers with all 
his might. 

At length the Franks, weary of being beaten by him whenever 
he appeared upon the scene, plotted together how they might take 
Ogier the Dane by trickery. 

So they waited their chance, and finding him one day, lying ex- 
hausted with a long fight, fast asleep under a fir tree, his good sword 
fallen from his hand, they bound him hand and foot, led away his 
great black war-horse Broiefort, carried off his sword and lance 
and shield, and brought the knight before the King. 

Now, Charlemagne was so wroth with Ogier for fighting against 
him, that he would have slain him there and then, and so made sure 
that the life of his son Charlot would no longer stand in danger of 
his arm. 

But it so happened that amongst those who had taken Ogier pris- 
oner was Archbishop Turpin, who now intervened, saying, “Sire, 
for the sake of you and your followers I forced myself to take 
prisoner the noblest knight in Christendom, but for the sake of no 
one in the world will I stand by and see him put to death. Now 
therefore, since I took him prisoner, I claim him as my captive, 
and will keep him in prison so that he does no further harm to 
France.” 

So Turpin led Ogier to his castle, where he was treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. 

In the days that followed, while Ogier lay in prison, an evil fate 
fell upon the Franks, for Bruhier, a Saracen giant, invaded France, 
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marched against Charlemagne and his army, and utterly defeated 
them. Again and again they rallied against the foe, but in vain; 
and at length the peers of France, utterly disheartened, came be- 
fore Charlemagne, saying, “Send, we pray thee, for Ogier the Dane, 
since he alone can stand against this terrible foe and deliver us out 
of his hands.” 

Then Charlemagne bowed his haughty head and went himself 
to the castle of Archbishop Turpin, and prayed Ogier to come out 
and to lead the hosts of the Franks against the Saracen, as in the 
days of old. 

But Ogier made answer, “Not so, unless you will first deliver up 
your son Charlot into my hands.” 

So the Emperor departed in silence, for he would not sacrifice 
his son. At length, however, after another terrible defeat, the sol- 
diers themselves crowded round him, saying, “Is it nothing to you 
that we die by thousands in this vain struggle? Give up your son; 
for what is his life against so many ?” 

Very sadly did Charlemagne agree, and with heavy heart brought 
out the wretched Charlot, and delivered him into the hands of 
Ogier. And Ogier, blinded by the remembrance of his fair boy, so 
cruelly done to death, would not think of mercy, but clutched him 
by the hair and drew his good sword Courtain, meaning to cut off 
his head. 

At that moment came a clap of thunder and a vivid flash of 
lightning, in the midst of which sounded a voice from heaven, which 
said, “Stay, Ogier! Slay not the son of the King.” 

Then Ogier’s hand relaxed its grasp and Courtain was returned 
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to its sheath; but when the Emperor hastened forward to thank him 
for his mercy, the proud Dane answered, “Thank Heaven, sire, not 
Ogier the Dane. He does but do the will of God.” 

But Charlemagne would not be repulsed; and he spoke gentle 
words to Ogier, so that the knight’s heart melted within him, and 
he embraced his former master with tears. And that day were they 
made friends again. 

Now when Ogier would ride forth to do battle against the Em- 
peror’s foes, he called for his good horse Broiefort. But Broiefort 
had been quite lost sight of during the seven long years of Ogier’s 
imprisonment, and men believed him to be dead. 

“You shall have my charger in his place,” said Charlemagne, 
and caused a mighty horse to be led out; but when Ogier leaned 
upon his back, the creature bowed to the earth under his weight. 
Ten other fine animals were led forth in turn that he might try 
them; but none of them were strong enough to bear the stalwart 
Dane. 

“Tis clear I must go afoot for the rest of my life,” said Ogier 
in rueful wise; but even as he spoke there came to him one who 
said, “I have seen Broiefort dragging stones for the building of 
an abbey ten leagues away.” 

Then they hastened to that place and found indeed the good 
horse Broiefort, but so old and worn that no one but his master 
would have recognized him. Yet when Ogier came and leaned 
upon his back, the old charger bowed not, but straightened him- 
self beneath the weight; and when he knew his old master, he 
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whinnied and snorted with joy, and lay down on the ground before 
him like a dog. 


So once more Ogier went forth to battle, and wherever he went 
the foes of France made way before him. Year after year passed 
away, and still the champion of Charlemagne fought for him and 
for his land. Grey and old he grew, but yet his arm remained strong 
and thousands still fell before his good sword Courtain. When he 
was very old in years he went forth to fight in the Holy War and 
took many a city of Palestine. Then, weary at length of so much 
fighting, he left his officers to rule there in his stead and with a 
great fleet set sail for France. 

Now after some days there came down upon that fleet a terrible 
storm, which tossed the vessels hither and thither and left them at 
the mercy of the waves. The ship in which Ogier sailed was utterly 
wrecked, and having lost mast and sail and oars, was driven out of 
its course into an unknown ocean, through which it was rapidly 
carried and finally dashed upon a reef of rock and broken to pieces. 
The sailors leapt in the sea and were crushed to death against the 
iron rocks; Ogier the Dane alone stood firm upon the sinking deck 
and gazed through the darkness into the face of death. 

Suddenly a voice from the air cried, “Ogier, we wait for thee. 
Fear not, but trust thyself to the waves.” 

So he cast himself into the sea, and immediately a huge wave 
seized him and threw him high upon the rocks. Then as he stag- 
gered, blinded with spray, to his feet, a pathway of light shone 
out before him, showing steps cut roughly on the face of the cliff. 
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Up these he climbed, following the light, till at length he found 
himself outside a marvellous palace, invisible by day, but glowing 
bright in the darkness. Its walls were of ivory and gold, and its 
gateway of silver stood wide open to welcome the sea-tossed wan- 
derer. Within the decorated hall Ogier found a marvellous horse 
named Papillon, snow-white in colour, with shoes of gold. This 
beautiful animal trotted towards him and motioned him to follow 
towards a room in which stood a table covered with a dainty ban- 


quet. 

He then fetched water in a golden basin and knelt before Ogier 
that he might cleanse his hands before eating; and after the meal 
was over the good horse carried him to a bed surrounded by tall 
golden candlesticks in which sweet-smelling tapers burnt all night. 

So Ogier slept in peace in the strange silence of that palace; 
and when he awoke the palace had faded all away in the light of 
the sun and nothing of it was to be seen. 

The place where he now found himself was an exquisite garden 
lying in the midst of the land of Avalon in the realm of Fairy- 
land. There never rain or snow is seen, nor breath of frost or fire 
or hail, but everlasting sunshine and a soft, sweet sky above, which 
smiles upon flowers that never fade and fruits that never decay. 

While Ogier the Dane was looking in bewilderment round about 
him, there came to him the shining figure of Morgan le Fay, Queen 
of Fairyland, who took his hand and said, “Long have I waited, 
dear knight, for your coming. And now you shall never leave this 
fair spot, but in youth perpetual shall abide with me for ever.” 

So saying she placed upon his finger a magic ring, which had the 
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effect of at once making Ogier young and strong as in his early 
prime. And on his head she placed a wreath of myrtle and olive 
leaves, calling it the Crown of Forgetfulness. From that moment 
all his past life vanished from his mind; no more did he remem- 
ber Charlemagne or his Court, or the long warfare of past days, 
but, as one born again, he took up his new life in Fairyland. And 
as he wandered with her hand in hand through that fair region, 
he came upon the great King Arthur, healed now of his deadly 
wound, and Sir Lancelot and other brave knights of the Round 
Table, with whom he jousted in friendly wise as in the days of 
yore. 

Thus passed away two hundred years as they had been a day or 
a week, for nothing was known of time in Fairyland. 

Meantime, things had gone very ill in the land of the Franks. 
Great Charlemagne had passed away, and there was no man to 
lead forth the armies of France against the country’s foes. Again 
and again the land cried for a deliverer, but there was none to help. 

Far away in the land of Faery at length was heard the echo of 
that cry, and the kind heart of Morgan le Fay melted with pity 
for the Franks. For, though she sorely grieved to part with her 
beloved knight, she decided that he must return to the land of mor- 
tals once again, to fight for France and for Christendom. 

So one day, as she kissed his brow, she lifted from it the wreath 
of forgetfulness and bade him listen to that distant cry. Then at 
once Ogier sprang up as one aroused from sleep, and cried, “Тоо 
long have I stayed in this peaceful land. See! the cry of battle is 
in the air, and it may be that Charlemagne, my lord, calls for 
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Ogier the Dane to go forth as his champion. Now let me go at 
once, but tell me first—have I been long in this fair resting-place?” 

Then Morgan le Fay smiled sadly, saying, “The time has not 
been long to us, dear knight” ; and forthwith she brought out Cour- 
tain his good sword, led forth Papillon to be his charger, and 
raised up the long-dead Benoist, his squire, to bear him company. 

Then, as she prepared to leave him, she gave him a torch saying, 
“Take heed that you kindle this not, for if it remains unlit you shall 
live for ever; but if by chance it should begin to burn away, take 
great care that the flame be preserved, for when the last spark of 
the torch has died out, then shall your life come to an end. Guard 
also, my beloved, the magic ring upon your finger, for while you 
wear it, your health and youth shall never fade away.” 

After these words she threw Ogier into a deep sleep and wafted 
him away by magic spells to the land of France. And when he 
awoke, he found Courtain lying ready to his hand, and Benoist the 
squire holding Papillon ready for him to mount. Then all those 
years in Avalon seemed to him but a dream, and leaping upon his 
horse he rode into the nearest city. 

“What city is this?” asked Ogier of one whom he overtook. 

“Montpellier,” answered the man. 

“I should have known that, indeed,’ said Ogier, smiling, 
“though methinks it hath changed of late. My kinsman indeed is 
governor of this city; perhaps you know him—Lascaut is his 
name.” 

“You are jesting,” said the man in some surprise. “It is full two 
hundred years since the days of that same governor. But he is still 
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remembered here, for, as no doubt you know, he wrote the romance 
of Ogier the Dane. A good story is that same, and is still sung by 
one who goes about the city, singing the old tales of long ago.” 

At this Ogier rode on, but the man lingered till he was over- 
taken by Benoist, to whom he said, “Who is your master?” 

“Surely he is not unknown to any one in France?” replied Ben- 
oist. “Не is Ogier the Dane.” 

“Rascal!” cried the man. “How dare you jest with me! All the 
world knows that Ogier the Dane perished in a shipwreck some two 
hundred years ago.” 

Meantime, Ogier had ridden on to the market-place of a neigh- 
boring town, where stood an inn, well known to him in old days, 
and kept by one Hubert. 

“Can we find lodging here?” he asked of the man who came 
out to greet him. 

“Certainly, sire,” replied the latter, looking with interest at his 
attire. 

“Then send me Hubert the innkeeper,” said Ogier, preparing 
to dismount. 

“Sire,” replied the man, “Т am the innkeeper, and my name is 
William.” 

“Do not try to deceive me!” said Ogier sternly. “I know this 
inn too well to believe that, unless by chance Hubert hath died 
of late. But if so, where is his son?” 

At that the landlord slammed the door in his face, and having 
secured it, appeared at an upper window and called to those pass- 
ing below, “Неге is a madman, ог one possessed with a devil, for 
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һе wishes to speak with Hubert, my grandfather’s grandfather, 
who has been dead these two hundred years. Seize him, then, and 
send for the Abbot of St. Faron, that he may come and drive out 
the evil spirit from him.” 

A rough crowd quickly assembled about the inn and began to 
throw stones at both knight and squire. Soon the excitement grew 
beyond all bounds, and an archer on the outskirts drew his bow 
and shot poor Benoist through the heart. Upon that Ogier lost all 
patience, and leaping upon Papillon, he laid about him with Cour- 
tain his sword till the market-place was covered with the dead. 
But meanwhile the heat of his passion had kindled the magic torch 
that lay in his breast, and it burnt now with a steady flame. 

Then Ogier rode hard from that place till he came to the Abbey 
of St. Faron, which he himself had built and endowed before he 
went to the Holy Land. There he met the old Abbot, to whom he 
said, “Surely you will know me, good father, for І am the founder 
of this Abbey, and it was at my word that you were appointed at 
its head. Is not your name Simon?” 

“Not so,” said the Abbot, “my name is Geoffrey; but tell me, I 
pray you, to whom І am speaking.” 

“I am Ogier the Dane,” he replied. 

The Abbot fell back a step and gazed at him with amazement. 

“There was a Simon who was abbot of this monastery long, long 
ago, and true enough, he lived in the days of the great Ogier,” he 
said; “but that was two hundred years ago, and Simon’s bones had 
fallen to dust before I was born.” 
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Then Sir Ogier gave a loud cry of wonderment. 

“What, Abbot Simon gone? And Charlemagne and peers of 
France? Where are they all? Not dead—surely not dead!” 

“Dead and buried two hundred years ago,” said the Abbot 
solemnly; and at that Sir Ogier threw himself from his horse and 
implored him to hear his story. Together they sat in the great dim 
church, and the Abbot listened and marvelled, but believed and 
rejoiced to think that the champion of France had returned once 
more. 

Then Ogier gave into his charge the magic torch, which he placed 
beneath the church in an iron chest, so that very little air might 
enter, and the flame, diminished to a spark, might smoulder on for 
many years. Now when this was done the Abbot prayed Ogier to 
let him see the ring which had been given him by Morgan le Fay, 
but directly it was drawn from his finger the knight became at that 
moment a shrivelled, feeble old man, a very skeleton, and almost 
without life. Hastening to put it on again, he once more found 
himself young and vigorous, and leaping upon Papillon, he rode . 
off against the enemies of France. 

Black was the outlook for the Franks that day, for the heathen 
host had scattered them on every side. Suddenly was seen in their 
midst a huge fair-haired knight riding on a milk-white horse, and 
wherever he went the foes of France fled before his path. 

“Surely,” cried at length one old Frankish warrior, mindful 
of the tales his grandfather had told him, “’tis Ogier the 
Dane!” 
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The word was repeated from rank to rank, and from one part 
to another the cry went up of “Оріег! Ogier the Dane!” 

And with this battle-song on their lips the Franks rushed upon 
the foe as in the days of old and put them utterly to rout. This 
happened every time the Dane went forth to victory, until at 
length the heathen host was driven from the length and breadth 
of the land of France. And while he fought, the watchful Abbot 
of St. Faron noted that the torch within the iron safe burnt fiercely, 
but when he was at rest it sank once again to a mere spark. 

Now when at length the foes of France had been put to silence, 
Sir Ogier the Dane came to the Court of the Queen of France, 
for the King had been long dead. And then once more the effect of 
the fairy gifts was seen, for both the Queen and her chief lady-in- 
waiting fell in love with him. But the latter, finding that he did 
not return her love, determined to have her revenge. 

One day, when she and the Queen of France were passing 
through an ante-chamber, they happened to find Ogier sleeping 


upon a couch; and the Queen, mindful of the legends that were 
told about him, drew the magic ring softly from his finger in order 
to see what would happen. To the horror of the two ladies, the 
handsome young knight turned at once into a withered skeleton 
before their eyes. Before he could awaken, the Queen hurriedly 
slipped the ring on again, and Ogier at once regained his health 
and youth, but not before the lady-in-waiting had seen her means 
of revenge. 

When it was openly announced that Ogier was to marry the 
Queen and to sit upon the throne of Charlemagne, the lady sent 
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thirty strong knights to seize him as he rode out from the palace 
and to take from him his ring; but Papillon, the fairy horse, saved 
his life that time, and leaping lightly over their heads, sped fast 
away. 

So the bridal arrangements were made, and a very great cere- 
mony prepared. All the greatest peers of France came to the church 
to see the wedding and the coronation of the famous Ogier, and a 
vast crowd stood in waiting outside. 

Suddenly, as Ogier and his bride knelt before the chancel steps, 
a dazzling light shone through the church, and in the midst of a 
rainbow cloud Morgan le Fay appeared, clasped Sir Ogier in her 
arms, and both vanished together in the mist with which the place 
was filled. 

Never again was Ogier the Dane seen by mortal eye; yet men 
say he is not dead, since the magic torch still burns within the vault 
of the Abbey of St. Faron. Far away in Avalon he dreams away the 
years; but one day, so say the Franks, the trumpet-blast will call 
him back again to his adopted land, and then amidst the hosts of 
foemen will be heard his battle-cry, “Ogier the Dane! and with 
his good sword Courtain he will appear again, riding upon the 
white horse Papillon, and driving before him the foes of France, 
as in the days of old. 
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THE CHILDREN OF LIR 


FIONNVALA ONG ago there dwelt in Ireland a 

CONN ley race by the name of De Danaan. 
They were a folk who delighted in 
beauty and gaiety, and in fighting and 
feasting, and loved to go gloriously 
apparelled, and to have their weap- 
ons and household vessels adorned 
with jewels and gold. They were 
skilled in magic arts; and their harp- 
ers sould make music so enchanting that a man who heard it would 
sleep, or love, or forget all earthly things, as they who touched 
the strings might will him to do. 

At the time when the tale begins, the people of Dana were the 
lords of Ireland. They were divided into many families. Lir was 
the ruler over the county known as the Hill of the White Field. 
He had four children, a daughter whose name was Fionnuala, and 
three sons, Hugh, Fiachra, and Conn. Their mother had died while 
they were still young and Lir had taken a second wife, named 
Aoife. She was the foster daughter of King Вӧу the Red. For а 
time Aoife held the children of Lir in honor and affection; for, in- 
deed, no one could behold these children without giving them the 
love of his soul. 

For love of them, too, came Вбу the Red to the house of Lir, 
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and he would take them to his own house at times for a visit. АП 
of the people of Dana who came visiting and feasting to Lir had 
joy and delight in the children, for their beauty and gentleness. 

But soon a fire of jealousy began to burn in the breast of Aoife, 
and hatred and bitter ill-will grew in her mind towards the 
children of Lir. At last she bade her chariot be yoked and set 
out for the house of Вбу the Red, taking the four children with 
her. Fionnuala was most unwilling to go with her on that journey 
for she had a misgiving and a prevision of treachery against her in 
the mind of Aoife. Yet, she was not able to avoid the cruelty that 
was destined for her. 

Aoife and her four stepchildren journeyed westward until they 
came to the shores of Loch Derryvaragh, and there they made a 
halt. Aoife told the children they might bathe in the clear water; 
but so soon as they were in it, Aoife, by Druid spells and witchcraft, 
put upon each of the children the form of a pure white swan, and 
she cried to them :— 


“Out on the lake with you, children of Lir! 
Cry with the water fowl over the mere! 
Breed and seed of you ne’er shall I see; 
Woeful the tale to your friends shall be.” 


Fionnuala spoke to Aoife, saying, “Еуі is the deed, Aoife, to 
destroy us thus without a cause, and think not that thou shalt es- 
cape punishment for it. Assign us some period to the ruin and 
destruction that thou hast brought upon us.” 

“I shall do that,” said Aoife, “and it is this: in your present 
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forms shall ye abide, and none shall release you until Tailkenn (St. 
Patrick) shall come to Ireland and bring the Christian faith, and 
until you hear the Christian bell you shall not be freed. Three 
hundred years shall ye be upon the waters of Derryvaragh, and 
three hundred years upon the Straits of Moyle between Erinn and 
Alba, and three hundred years in the seas by Erris and Inish glory, 
and then shall the enchantment have an end.” 

With this Aoife was smitten with repentance, and she said, 
“Since I may not henceforth undo what has been done, I give you 


this, that ye shall keep your human speech and ye shall sing a sad 
music, such as no music in the world can equal, and ye shall have 
your human will, that the bird-shape may not wholly destroy you.” 
Then she became as one possessed, and cried wildly like a prophet- 
ess in her trance: 


“Ye with the white faces! Ye with the stammering 
Gaelic on your tongues! 

Soft was your nurture in the King’s house— 

Now shall ye know the buffeting wind! 

Nine hundred years upon the tide. 


“The heart of Lir shall bleed! А 
None of his victories shall stead him now! 
Woe to me that I shall hear his groan, 
Woe that I have deserved his wrath.” 


The children were struck with fear and Fionnuala replied: 


“Witch! thy true name now we know, 
Foul the blow, no boat is nigh; 
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Doomed to swim from wave to wave, 


Oft from саре to cape we'll fly. 


“We shall yet see, manifest, 

Grace and rest of joyous worth, 

Though our bound’s the gray lake marge, 
Our minds shall, at large, go forth.” 

Aoife then went оп her way until she reached the palace of Вбу 
the Red, where he immediately inquired why she had not brought 
with her the children of Lir. 

“I brought them not,” she replied, “because Lir loves thee not, 
and he fears that if he sends his children to thee, thou wouldst 
capture them and hold them for hostages.” 

“That is strange,” said Вбу the Red, “for I love those children 
as if they were my own.” And he immediately sent out messengers 
to Lir. When Lir learned that his wife had reached the house of 
Вбу without the children, fear and trouble came upon him for he 
suspected Aoife had wrought evil upon the children. 

He ordered his horses and set out upon the road until he reached 
the shores of Loch Derryvaragh. As he passed by that water, Fion- 
nuala saw the train of horsemen and chariots, and she cried to 
her brothers to come near to the shore, “for these can only be the 
company of our father who have come to follow and seek us,” 
she cried. 

Ere long, Lir came to the shore and heard their singing. He 
asked how they came to have human voices. Then said Fionnuala: 
“We are thy four children, changed into swans by our stepmother, 
through the bitterness of her jealousy.” 
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TEN THE SWANS ДСЛ РЕЗКОМУ ДТЕК AILS: SLOWER LISTENED VN: MORNING 


Lir was overjoyed to know that they were at least living, and 
he said, “Then come and live with me. Is it not possible to put your 
own forms upon you again?” 

“It is impossible,” replied Fionnuala, “for all the people on 
earth could not release us until the Christian bell is sounded in 
Ireland.” Then the swans sang, and the sorrowing father and all 
his followers listened, nor could they move nor speak till morning, 
for all the high sorrows of the world were in that music, and it 
plunged them in dreams that could not be uttered. 

Next day, Lir journeyed on to the palace of Вбу the Red, where 
he met the cruel stepmother. When Bov the Red heard the fate 
of the four children, fiercely he turned to Aoife, and said, “This 
treachery will be worse, Aoife, for you than for them, for they 
shall be released in the end of time, but thy punishment shall be 
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forever.” Then King Вбу asked her what form of existence would 
be most terrible to her. She replied; “That of a demon of the air.” 

“Be it so,” said her foster-father, who also had Druidical power. 
He struck her with his wand, and she became a bat and flew away 
with a scream, and the legend says: “She is still a demon of the 
air, and shall be a demon of the air until the end of time.” 

After this, the people came from every part of Erinn and en- 
camped by the lake. And the swans conversed with them and sang 
to them. Most of all came their own friends and fellow-pupils from 
the Hill of the White Field. No such music as the swan-children 
made was ever heard in Erinn, for foes who heard it were at peace, 
and men stricken with pain or sickness felt their ills no more; and 
the memory of the music remained with them when they went 


away, so that a great peace and sweetness and gentleness was in the 
land of Erinn for those three hundred years that the swans abode 
in the waters of Derryvaragh. Vast changes took place in three 
centuries—towers and castles rose and fell, villages were built and 
destroyed, generations were born and died—and still the swan- 
children lived and sang. 

At the end of the three hundred years, Fionnuala said to her 
brothers, “Do ye know, my dear ones, that the end of our time here 
is come, all but this night only?” Then great sorrow and distress 
overcame them for they loved their home on Loch Derryvaragh 
and they feared the angry waves of the cold northern sea. Early the 
next morning the four swans rose in the air and flew northward to 


the stormy sea of Moyle. From that time it was made a law that 
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по one should kill а swan, lest it might chance to be one of the 
children of Lir. 

Far different was this dwelling-place from that which the chil- 
dren had known on Loch Derryvaragh. On either side of them, 
to the north and south stretched a wide coast beset with black rocks 
and great precipices. Here they knew the worst of loneliness, cold 
and storm. Forbidden to land, their feathers froze to the rocks 
in the winter nights, and they were often buffetted and driven apart 
by storms as Fionnuala sings: 


“Cruel to us Aoife, 

Who played her magic upon us 
And drove us out to the ocean, 
Four wonderful, snow-white swans. 


“Our bath is the frothing brine 
In the bay by red rocks guarded, 
For mead at our father’s table 
We drink of the salt blue sea. 


“Three sons and a single daughter— 

In the clefts of the cold rocks dwelling. 
The hard rocks, cruel to mortals. 
—We are full of keening to-night.” 


Ere long, one night, there came a thick, murky tempest upon 
them which made Fionnuala say to her brothers, “If we are driven 
apart in this dark night, let us meet at the Seal Rock.” By midnight 
the hurricane descended upon the Straits of Moyle, and the waves 


roared upon the coast with a deafening noise, and lightning was 
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all the light they had. When at last the wind fell and the seas 
етеу calm once more, Fionnuala found herself upon the ocean- 
tide not far from the Seal Rock. And thus she made her lament :— 


“Woe is me to be yet alive! 

My wings are frozen to my sides, 

Wellnigh has the tempest shattered my heart, 
And my comely Hugh parted from me! 


“O my beloved ones, my Three, 
Who slept under the shelter of my feathers, 
Shall you and I ever meet again 
Until the dead rise to life? 


“Where is Fiachra, where is Hugh? 
Where is my fair Conn? 

Shall I henceforth bear my part alone? 
Woe is me for this disastrous night!” 


Fionnuala remained upon the Seal Rock until the morrow morn 
and watched the tossing waters in all directions, until, at last, she 
saw Conn coming towards her, his head drooping and his feathers 
drenched and disarrayed. Joyfully did the sister welcome him; and, 
ere long, behold, Fiachra also approaching them, cold and wet and 
faint, and the speech was frozen in him that not a word he spoke 
could be understood. Fionnuala put her wings about him, and said, 
“If but Hugh came now, how happy should we be!” 

Soon, Hugh was seen approaching across the sea; his head was 
dry and his feathers fair and unruffled, for he had found shelter 


from the gale. Fionnuala put him under her breast, and Conn under 
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her right wing and Fiachra under her left, and covered them wholly 
with her feathers. 

Many such nights followed and in one terrible winter storm, they 
nestled together on Carricknarone, the water froze into solid ice 
around them, and their feet and wings were so frozen to the rock 
that when they moved they left the skin of their feet, the quills of 
their wings, and the feathers of their breasts clinging there. When 
the ice melted, and they swam out into the sea their bodies smarted 
with pain until the feathers grew once more. 

One day they saw a glittering troop of horsemen riding on white 
steeds and coming steadily onward from the southwest. “Do ye 
know who yon riders are, children of Lir?’ asked Fionnuala. 

“We know not,” said the brothers, “but it is like they are some 
party of the people of Dana.” 

The company they had seen came down to meet them, and be- 
hold, it was Hugh and Fergus, the two sons of Bov the Red, апа 
their nobles and attendants with them, who had long been seeking 
for the swans along the coast of the Straits of Moyle. 

Most lovingly and joyfully did they greet each other, and the 
swans inquired concerning their father, Lir, and Вбу the Red, and 
the rest of their kinsfolk. 

“They are well,” said the Danaans, “and at this time they are 
all assembled together in the palace of your father at the Hill of 
the White Field, where they are holding the Festival of the Age 
of Youth." They are happy and gay and have no weariness or 


1 Note. A magical banquet which had the effect of preserving forever the youth of 
the People of Dana. 
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trouble, save that you are not among them, and that they have not 
known where you were since you left them at Lough Derryvaragh.” 

After that the company of the Danaans departed and brought 
word of the swans (о Вбу the Red, and to Lir who rejoiced to hear 
that they were living, “For,” said they, “we know that at last the 
enchantment will be broken and they will be freed from their 
Sorrows.” 

So passed their lives until Fionnuala said one day: “Тһе second 
woe has passed; the second period of three hundred years.” Then 
all four swans rose up wheeling in the air, and flew westward across 
Ireland till they came to the Bay of Erris. 

Here it happened that among those of mortal men whose dwell- 
ings bordered on the bay was a young man of gentle blood, by name 
of Evric, who having heard the singing of the swans came down to 
speak with them, and he became their friend. After that he would 
often come to hear their music for it was very sweet to him; and 
he loved them greatly and they him. All their story they told him, 
and he it was who set it down in order, even as it is here narrated. 

Much hardship did they suffer from cold and tempest in the 
waters of the Western Sea. After the sailor and fisherman, in his 
little coracle, saw the white gleam of their wings or heard the sweet 
notes of their song they knew that the children of Lir were near. 

The time came when the nine hundred years of banishment were 
ended, and Fionnuala said, “Brothers, let us fly to the Hill of the 
White Field, and see how Lir, our father, and his household are 
faring.” So they arose and set forth on their airy journey, flying 
for days above the sea until they reached the Hill of the White 
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Field, and alighted at the palace once so well known, but every- 
thing was changed by time; even the walls of the palace were 
crumbled and rain-washed. 


The four drew closely together and lamented aloud at that sight, 
for they knew that old times had passed away in Erinn, and they 
were lonely in a land of strangers, where no man lived who could 
recognize them when they came to their human shapes again. So 
sad were they at the sight that they remained only one day, and 
flew back to the Western Sea, thinking that if they must be for- 
ever solitary, they would live where they had lived last, not where 
they had been reared. 

One May morning, as the swans floated in the air around the 
island, they heard a faint bell sounding across the Western Sea. 
The mist lifted, and they saw afar off, beyond the waves, a vision 

` of a stately white-robed priest, with attendants around him on the 
Irish shore. They knew that it must be St. Patrick, the Tailkenn, 
who was bringing, as had been so long promised, Christianity to 
Ireland. 

Sailing through the air above the blue sea, towards their native 
coast, they heard the bell once more, now near and distinct, and 
they knew that all evil spirits were fleeing away, and that their own 
hopes were to be fulfilled. 

As they approached the land, St. Patrick stretched his hand and 
said: “Children of Lir, you may tread your native land again.” 
And the sweet swan-sister, Fionnuala, said: “ТҒ we tread our native 
land, it can only be to die, after our life of nine centuries. Baptize 
us while we are yet living. Make our grave, when we are dead, 
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апа place Conn at my right side and Fiachra at my left, and Hugh 
before my face, for so they were wont to be when I sheltered them 
on many a winter night by the tides of Moyle.” 

When the swan-children touched the shore they resumed their 
human bodies, but the weight of all those centuries fell upon them 
and they appeared old and pale and wrinkled. Then, St. Patrick 
baptized them and they died; but, even as he did so, a change 
swiftly came over them and they lay side by side, once more chil- 
dren, in their white night-clothes, as when their father, Lir, long 
centuries ago, had kissed them at evening and seen their blue eyes 
close in sleep and had touched with gentle hands their white fore- 
heads and golden hair. Their time of sorrow was ended, the last 
swan-song was sung, and they were buried as Fionnuala had asked. 

The cruel stepmother seems yet to survive in her bat-like shape 
and a single glance at her weird and malicious face will lead us to 
doubt whether she has yet fully atoned for her sin. 
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БЕ within the fortress of the Al- 
hambra, in front of the royal 
palace, is a broad open esplanade, 
called the Place or Square of the Cis- 
terns (La Plaza de los Algibes), so 
called from being undermined by res- 
ervoirs of water, hidden from sight, 
and which have existed from the time 
of the Moors. 

At one corner of this esplanade is a Moorish well, cut through 
the living rock to a great depth, the water of which is cold as ice 
and clear as crystal. The wells made by the Moors are always in 
repute, for it is well known what pains they took to penetrate to 
the purest and sweetest springs and fountains. 

The one of which we now speak is famous throughout Granada, 
insomuch that water-carriers, some bearing great water-jars on their 
shoulders, others driving asses before them laden with earthern 
vessels, are ascending and descending the steep woody avenues of 
the Alhambra, from early dawn until a late hour of the night. 

Fountains and wells, ever since the scriptural days, have been 
noted gossiping-places in hot climates. At the well in question there 
is a kind of perpetual club kept up during the livelong day, by the 
invalids, old women, and other curious do-nothing folk of the fort- 
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ress, who sit here on the stone benches, under an awning spread over 
the well to shelter the toll-gatherer from the sun, and dawdle over 
the gossip of the fortress, and question every water-carrier that 
arrives about the news of the city, and make long comments on 
everything they hear and see. 

Not an hour of the day but loitering housewives and idle maid- 
servants may be seen, lingering, with pitcher on head or in hand, 
to hear the last of the endless tattle of these worthies. 

Among the water-carriers who once resorted to this well, there 
was a sturdy, strong-backed, bandy-legged little fellow, named 
Pedro Gil, but called Peregil for shortness. Being a water-carrier, 
he was a Gallego, or native of Gallicia, of course. Nature seems to 
have formed races of men, as she has of animals, for different kinds 
of drudgery. In France the shoe-blacks are all Savoyards, the por- 
ters of hotels all Swiss, and in the days of hoops and hair-powder 
in England, no man could give the regular swing to a sedan-chair 
but a bog-trotting Irishman. So in Spain, the carriers of water and 
bearers of burdens are all sturdy little natives of Gallicia. No man 
says, “Get me a porter,” but, “саП a Gallego.” 

To return from this digression, Peregil the Gallego had begun 
business with merely a great earthern jar which he carried upon his 
shoulder; by degrees he rose іп the world, and was enabled to pur- 
chase an assistant of a correspondent class of animals, being a stout 
shaggy-haired donkey. On each side of this, his long-eared aide-de- 
camp, in a kind of pannier, were slung his water-jars, covered with 
fig leaves to protect them from the sun. 


There was not a more industrious water-carrier in all Granada, 
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nor one more merry withal. The streets rang with his cheerful voice 
as he trudged after his donkey, singing forth the usual summer 
note that resounds through the Spanish towns: “Quién quiere agua 
—agua mas friá que la nieve?”—‘‘Who wants water—water 
colder than snow? Who wants water from the well of the Al- 
hambra, cold as ісе and clear as crystal?” 

When he served a customer with a sparkling glass, it was al- 
ways with a pleasant word that caused a smile; and if, perchance, 
it was a comely dame or dimpling damsel, it was always with a 
grin and a compliment to her beauty that was irresistible. Thus 
Peregil the Gallego was noted throughout all Granada for being 
one of the civilest, pleasantest, and happiest of mortals. 

Yet it is not he who sings loudest and jokes most that has the 
lightest heart. Under all this air of merriment, honest Peregil had 
his cares and troubles. He had a large family of ragged children to 
support, who were hungry and clamorous as a nest of young swal- 
lows, and beset him with their outcries for food whenever he came 
home of an evening. 

He had a helpmate, too, who was anything but a help to him. 
She had been a village beauty before marriage, noted for her skill 
at dancing the bolero and rattling the castanets; and she still re- 
tained her early propensities, spending the hard earnings of hon- 
est Peregil in frippery, and laying the very donkey under requisition 
for junketing parties into the country on Sundays and saints’ days, 
and those innumerable holidays, which are rather more numerous 
in Spain than the days of the week. 

With all this she was a little of a slattern, something more of a 
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lie-abed, and, above all, a gossip of the first water; neglecting 
house, household, and everything else, to loiter slipshod in the 
houses of her gossipy neighbors. 

He, however, who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, accommo- 
dates the yoke of matrimony to the submissive neck. Peregil bore 
all the heavy dispensations of wife and children with as meek a 
spirit as his donkey bore the water-jars; and, however he might 
shake his ears in private, never ventured to question the household 
virtues of his slattern spouse. 

He loved his children, too, even as an owl loves its owlets, 
seeing in them his own image multiplied and perpetuated; for they 
were a sturdy, long-backed, bandy-legged little brood. The great 
pleasure of honest Peregil was, whenever he could afford himself a 
scanty holiday, and had a handful of maravedis to spare, to take 
the whole litter forth with him, some in his arms, some tugging at 
his heels, and to treat them to a gambol among the orchards of the 
Vega, while his wife was dancing with her holiday friends in the 
Angosturas of the Darro. 

It was a late hour one summer night, and most of the water- 
carriers had desisted from their toils. The day had been uncom- 
monly sultry; the night was one of those delicious moon-lights 
which tempt the inhabitants of southern climes to indemnify 
themselves for the heat and inaction of the day, by lingering in 
the open air, and enjoying its tempered sweetness until after mid- 
night. Customers for water were therefore still abroad. Peregil, like 
a considerate, painstaking father, thought of his hungry children. 
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“One more journey to the well,’ said he to himself, “‘to earn a 
Sunday’s puchero for the little ones.” 

So saying, he trudged manfully up the steep avenue of the Al- 
hambra, singing as he went, and now and then bestowing a hearty 
thwack with a cudgel on the flanks of his donkey, either by way of 
cadence to the song, or refreshment to the animal; for dry blows 
serve in lieu of provender in Spain for all beasts of burden. 

When arrived at the well, he found it deserted by every one ex- 
cept a solitary stranger in Moorish garb, seated on a stone bench 
in the moonlight. Peregil paused at first and regarded him with sur- 
prise, not unmixed with awe, but the Moor feebly beckoned him 
to approach. “I am faint and ill,” said he; “aid me to return to the 
city, and І will pay thee double what thou couldst gain by thy 
jars of water.” 

The honest heart of the little water-carrier was touched with 
compassion at the appeal of the stranger. “God forbid,” said he, 
“that I should ask fee or reward for doing a common act of hu- 
manity.”’ He accordingly helped the Moor on his donkey, and set 
off slowly for Granada, the poor Moslem being so weak that it was 
necessary to hold him on the animal to keep him from falling to 
the earth. 

When they entered the city, the water-carrier demanded whither 
he should conduct him. “Alas!” said the Moor, faintly, “I have 
neither home nor habitation; I am a stranger in the land. Suffer me 
to lay my head this night beneath thy roof, and thou shalt be amply 
repaid.” 
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Honest Peregil thus saw himself unexpectedly saddled with an 
infidel guest, but he was too humane to refuse a night’s shelter 
to a fellow-being in so forlorn a plight; so he conducted the Moor 
to his dwelling. 

The children, who had sallied forth open-mouthed as usual on 
hearing the tramp of the donkey, ran back with affright when they 
beheld the turbaned stranger, and hid themselves behind their 
mother. The latter stepped forth intrepidly, like a ruffling hen be- 
fore her brood when a vagrant dog approaches. 

“What infidel companion,” cried she, “is this you have brought 
home at this late hour, to draw upon us the eyes of the inquisi- 
tion?” 

“Бе quiet, wife,” replied the Gallego; “here 15 a poor sick 
stranger, without friend or home; wouldst thou turn him forth to 
perish in the streets?” 

The wife would still have remonstrated for although she lived 
in a hovel, she was a furious stickler for the credit of her house ; 
the little water-carrier, however, for once was stiffnecked, and re- 
fused to bend beneath the yoke. He assisted the poor Moslem to 
alight, and spread a mat and a sheepskin for him, on the ground, in 
the coolest part of the house; being the only kind of bed that his 
poverty afforded. 

In a little while the Moor was seized with violent convulsions, 
which defied all the ministering skill of the simple water-carrier. 
The eye of the poor patient acknowledged his kindness. During an 
interval of his fits he called him to his side, and addressing him in 
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a low voice, “Му епа,” said he, “I fear is at hand. If I die I be- 
queath you this box as a reward for your charity.” So saying, he 
opened his albornow, or cloak, and showed a small box of sandal- 
wood, strapped round his body. 

“God grant, my friend,” replied the worthy little Gallego, “that 
you may live many years to enjoy your treasure, whatever it may 
be.” The Moor shook his head; he laid his hand upon the box, 
and would have said something more but his convulsions re- 
turned with increasing violence, and in a little while he expired. 

The water-carrier’s wife was now as one distracted. “This 
comes,” said she, “of your foolish good-nature, always running into 
scrapes to oblige others. What will become of us when this corpse 
is found in our house? We shall be sent to prison as murderers; 
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and if we escape with our lives, shall be ruined by notaries and 
alguazils.” 

Poor Peregil was in equal tribulation, and almost repented him- 
self of having done a good deed. At length a thought struck him. 


ә 


“Те is not yet day,” said һе; “I сап convey the dead body out of 
the city, and bury it in the sands on the banks of the Xenil. No one 
saw the Moor enter our dwelling, and no one will know anything 
of his death.” 

So said, so done. The wife aided him; they rolled the body of 
the unfortunate Moslem in the mat on which he had expired, laid 
it across the ass, and Peregil set out with it for the banks of the 
river. 

As ill luck would have it, there lived opposite to the water- 
carrier a barber named Pedrillo Pedrugo, one of the most prying, 
tattling, and mischief-making of his gossip tribe. He was a weasel- 
faced, spider-legged varlet, supple and insinuating; the famous 
barber of Seville could not surpass him for his universal knowledge 
of the affairs of others, and he had no more power of retention 
than a sieve. 

It was said that he slept with one eye at a time, and kept one ear 
uncovered, so that even in his sleep he might see and hear all that 
was going on. Certain it is, he was a sort of scandalous chronicle 
for the quidnuncs of Granada, and had more customers than all 
the rest of his fraternity. 

The meddlesome barber heard Peregil arrive at an unusual hour 
at night, and the exclamations of his wife and children. His head 
was instantly popped out of a little window which served as a 
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look-out, and he saw his neighbor assist а man in Moorish garb into 
his dwelling. This was so strange an occurrence, that Pedrillo 


Pedrugo slept not a wink that night. Every five minutes he was at 
his loophole, watching the lights that gleamed through the chinks 
of his neighbor’s door, and before daylight he beheld Peregil sally 
forth with his donkey unusually laden. 

The inquisitive barber was in a fidget; he slipped on his clothes, 
and, stealing forth silently, followed the water-carrier at a distance, 
until he saw him dig a hole in the sandy bank of the Xenil, and 
bury something that had the appearance of a dead body. 

The barber hied him home, and fidgeted about his shop, setting 
everything upside down, until sunrise. He then took a basin under 
his arm, and sallied forth to the house of his daily customer the al- 
calde. 
` The alcalde was just risen. Pedrillo Pedrugo seated him in а 
chair, threw a napkin round his neck, put a basin of hot water under 
his chin, and began to mollify his beard with his fingers. 

“Strange doings!” said Pedrugo, who played barber and news- 
monger at the same time,—‘‘strange doings! Robbery, and murder, 
and burial all in one night!” 

“Hey '!—How !—what is that you зау?” cried the alcalde. 

“Т say,” replied the barber, rubbing a piece of soap over the nose 
and mouth of the dignitary, for a Spanish barber disdains to em- 
ploy а brush,—“I say that Peregil the Gallego has robbed and 
murdered a Moorish Mussulman and buried him, this blessed night. 
Maldita sea la noche ;—Accursed be the night for the same!” 

“But how do you know all this?” demanded the alcalde. 
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“Be patient, Sefior, and you shall hear all about it,” replied 
Pedrillo, taking him by the nose and sliding a razor over his cheek. 
He then recounted all that he had seen, going through both opera- 
tions at the same time, shaving his beard, washing his chin, and 
wiping him dry with a dirty napkin, while he was robbing, mur- 
dering, and burying the Moslem. 

Now it so happened that this alcalde was one of the most over- 
bearing, and at the same time most gripping and corrupt curmudg- 
eons in all Granada. It could not be denied, however, that he set 
a high value on justice, for he sold it at its weight in gold. He 
presumed the case in point to be one of murder and robbery; 
doubtless there must be a rich spoil; how was it to be secured into 
the legitimate hands of the law? For, as to merely entrapping the 
delinquent—that would be feeding the gallows; but entrapping the 
booty—that would be enriching the judge, and such, according to 
his creed, was the great end of justice. 

So thinking, he summoned to his presence his truest alguazil— 
a gaunt, hungry-looking varlet, clad, according to the custom of his 
order, in the ancient Spanish garb, a broad black beaver turned up 
at its sides; a quaint ruff; a small black cloak dangling from his 
shoulders; rusty black underclothes that set off his spare wiry frame, 
while in his hand he bore a slender white wand, the dreaded in- 
signia of his office. Such was the legal bloodhound of the ancient 
Spanish breed, that he put upon the traces of the unlucky water- 
carrier, and such was his speed and certainty, that he was upon the 
haunches of poor Peregil before he had returned to his dwelling, 
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and brought both him and his donkey before the dispenser of jus- 
tice. 

The alcalde bent upon him one of the most terrific frowns. “Hark 
ye, culprit!’ roared he, іп a voice that made the knees of the little 
Gallego smite together,—‘“‘hark ye, culprit, there is no need deny- 
ing thy guilt, everything is known to me! A gallows is the proper 
reward for the crime thou hast committed, but I am merciful, and 
readily listen to reason. The man that has been murdered in thy 
house was a Moor, and infidel, the enemy of our faith. It was doubt- 
less in a fit of religious zeal that thou hast slain him. I will be in- 
dulgent, therefore; render up the property of which thou hast 
robbed him, and we will hush the matter up.” 

The poor water-carrier called upon all the saints to witness his 
innocence; alas! not one of them appeared; and if they had, the 
-alcalde would have disbelieved the whole calendar. 

The water-carrier related the whole story of the dying Moor with 
the straightforward simplicity of truth, but it was all in vain. 
“Wilt thou persist in saying,” demanded the judge, “that this 
Moslem had neither gold nor jewels, which were the object of thy 
cupidity ?” 

“As I hoped to be saved, your worship,” replied the water- 
carrier, “һе had nothing but a small box of sandal-wood, which he 
bequeathed to me in reward for my services.” 

“А box of sandal-wood! а box of sandal-wood!”’ exclaimed the 
alcalde, his eyes sparkling at the idea of precious jewels. “And 
where is this box? where have you concealed it?” 
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“Ат? it please your grace,” replied the water-carrier, “it is in one 
of the panniers of my mule, and heartily at the service of your 
worship.” 

He had hardly spoken the words, when the keen alguazil darted 
off, and reappeared in an instant with the mysterious box of sandal- 
wood. The alcalde opened it with an eager and trembling hand; all 
pressed forward to gaze upon the treasure it was expected to con- 
tain; when, to their disappointment, nothing appeared within, but 
a parchment scroll, covered with Arabic characters, and an end of 


a waxen taper. 

When there is nothing to be gained by the conviction of a 
prisoner, justice, even in Spain, is apt to be impartial. The alcalde, 
having recovered from his disappointment, and found that there 
was really no booty in the case, now listened dispassionately to 
the explanation of the water-carrier, which was corroborated by the 
testimony of his wife. 

Being convinced, therefore, of his innocence, he discharged him 
from arrest; nay more, he permitted him to carry off the Moor’s 
legacy, the box of sandal-wood and its contents, as the well-merited 
reward of his humanity; but he retained his donkey in payment of 
costs and charges. 

Behold the unfortunate little Gallego reduced once more to the 
necessity of being his own water-carrier, and trudging up to the 
well of the Alhambra with a great earthen jar upon his shoul- 
der. 

As he toiled up the hill in the heat of a summer noon, his usual 
good-humour forsook him. “Dog of an alcalde!” would he cry, “to 
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he had in the world!” And then at the remembrance of the beloved 
companion of his labours, all the kindness of his nature would 
break forth. “Ah, donkey of my heart!” would he exclaim, resting 
his burden on a stone, and wiping the sweat from his brow,—“ah, 
donkey of my heart! I warrant me thou thinkest of thy old master! 
I warrant me thou missest the water-jars—poor beast.” 

To add to his afflictions, his wife received him, on his return 
home, with whimperings and repinings; she had clearly the vantage 
ground of him, having warned him not to commit the egregious 
act of hospitality which had brought on him all these misfortunes; 
and, like a knowing woman, she took every occasion to throw her 
superior sagacity in his teeth. 

If her children lacked food, or needed a new garment, she could 
answer with a sneer, “Со to your father—he 15 heir to king Chico 
of the Alhambra: ask him to help you out of the Moor’s strong 
box.” 

Was ever poor mortal so soundly punished for having done a 
good action? The unlucky Peregil was grieved in flesh and spirit, 
but still he bore meekly with the railings of his spouse. 

At length, one evening, when, after a hot day’s toil, she taunted 
him in the usual manner, he lost all patience. He did not venture 
to retort upon her, but his eye rested upon the box of sandal-wood, 
which lay on a shelf with lid half open, as if laughing in mockery 
at his vexation. Seizing it up, he dashed it with indignation to the 
floor. “Unlucky was the day that I ever set eyes on thee,” he cried, 
“or sheltered thy master beneath my roof!” 
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As the box struck the floor, the lid flew wide open, and the 
parchment scroll rolled forth. 

Peregil sat regarding the scroll for some time in moody silence. 
At length rallying his ideas, “Who knows,” thought he, “but this 
writing may be of some importance, as the Moor seems to have 


guarded it with such care?” 

Picking it up therefore, he put it in his bosom, and the next 
morning as he was crying water through the streets, he stopped at 
the shop of a Moor, a native of Tangiers, who sold trinkets and 
perfumery in the Zacatin, and asked him to explain the contents. 

The Moor read the scroll attentively, then stroked his beard and 
smiled. “This manuscript,” said he, “is a form of incantation for 
the recovery of hidden treasure that is under the power of en- 
chantment. It is said to have such virtue that the strongest bolts 
and bars, nay, the adamantine rock itself, will yield before it!” 

“Bah!” cried the little Gallego, “what is all that to me? I am 
no enchanter, and know nothing of buried treasure.” So saying, he 
shouldered his water-jar, left the scroll in the hands of the Moor, 
and trudged forward on his daily rounds. 

That evening, however, as he rested himself about twilight at 
the well of the Alhambra, he found a number of gossips assembled 
at the place, and their conversation, as is not unusual at that 
shadowy hour, turned upon old tales and traditions of a super- 
natural nature. Being all poor as rats, they dwelt with peculiar 
fondness upon the popular theme of enchanted riches left by the 
Moors in various parts of the Alhambra. Above all, they concurred 
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in the belief that there were great treasures buried deep in the earth 
under the tower of the seven floors. 

These stories made an unusual impression on the mind of the 
honest Peregil, and they sank deeper and deeper into his thoughts 
as he returned alone down the darkling avenues. 

“Tf, after all, there should be treasure hidden beneath that tower; 
and if the scroll I left with the Moor should enable me to get at 
it!” In the sudden ecstasy of the thought he had well-nigh let fall 
his water-jar. 

That night he tumbled and tossed, and could scarcely get a 
wink of sleep for the thoughts that were bewildering his brain. 
Bright and early he repaired to the shop of the Moor, and told 
him all that was passing in his mind. “You can read Arabic,” said 
he; “suppose we go together to the tower, and try the effect of the 
charm; if it fails, we are no worse off than before; but if it suc- 
ceeds, we will share equally all the treasure we may discover.” 

“Hold,” replied the Moslem; “this writing is not sufficient of 
itself; it must be read at midnight, by the light of a taper singu- 
larly compounded and prepared, the ingredients of which are not 
within my reach. Without such a taper the scroll is of no avail.” 

“Say no more!” cried the little Gallego; “I have such a taper 
at hand, and will bring it here in a moment.” So saying, he has- 
tened home, and soon returned with the end of yellow wax taper 
that he had found in the box of sandal-wood. 

The Moor felt it and smelt it. “Неге are rare and costly per- 
fumes,” said he, “combined with this yellow wax. This is the kind 
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of taper specified in the scroll. While this burns, the strongest walls 
and most secret caverns will remain open. Woe to him, however, 
who lingers within until it be extinguished. He will remain en- 
chanted with the treasure. 

It was agreed between them to try the charm that very night. 
At a late hour, therefore, when nothing was stirring but bats and 
owls, they ascended the woody hill of the Alhambra, and ap- 
proached that awful tower, shrouded by trees and rendered for- 
midable by so many traditionary tales. By the light of a lantern 
they groped their way through bushes and over fallen stones, to 
the door of a vault beneath the tower. 

With fear and trembling they descended for several flights, lead- 
ing into as many vaults, one below the other, but the floor of the 
fourth was solid; and though, according to tradition, there re- 
mained three vaults still below, it was said to be impossible to 
penetrate further, the residue being shut up by strong enchantment. 
The air of this vault was damp and chilly, and had an earthy smell, 
and the light scarce cast forth any rays. 

They paused here for a time, in breathless suspense, until they 
faintly heard the clock of the watch-tower strike midnight; upon 
this they lit the waxen taper, which diffused an odour of myrrh 
and frankincense and storax. 

The Moor began to read in a hurried voice. He had scarce fin- 
ished when there was a noise of subterraneous thunder. The earth 
shook, and the floor, yawning open, disclosed a flight of steps. 
Trembling with awe, they descended, and by the light of the lan- 
tern they found themselves in another vault covered with Arabic 
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inscriptions. In the center stood a great chest, secured with seven 
bands of steel, at each end of which sat an enchanted Moor in 
armour, but motionless as a statue, being controlled by the power 
of incantation. 

Before the chest were several jars filled with gold and silver and 
precious stones. In the largest of these they thrust their arms up 
to the elbow, and at every dip hauled forth handfuls of broad yel- 
low pieces of Moorish gold, or bracelets and ornaments of the same 
precious metal, while occasionally a necklace of Oriental pearl 
would stick to their fingers. Still they trembled and breathed short 
while cramming their pockets with the spoils; and cast many a 
fearful glance at the two enchanted Moors, who sat grim and 
motionless, glaring upon them with unwinking eyes. 

At length, struck with a sudden panic at some fancied noise, they 
both rushed up the staircase, tumbled over one another into the 
upper apartment, overturned and extinguished the waxen taper, 
and the pavement again closed with a thundering sound. 

Filled with dismay, they did not pause until they had groped 
they way out of the tower, and beheld the stars shining through 
the trees. Then seating themselves upon the grass, they divided 
the spoil, determining to content themselves for the present with 
this mere skimming of the jars, but to return on some future night 
and drain them to the bottom. To make sure of each other’s good 
faith, also, they divided the talismans between them, one retain- 
ing the scroll and the other the taper; this done, they set off with 
light hearts and well-lined pockets for Granada. 

As they wended their way down the hill, the shrewd Moor 
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whispered а word of counsel in the ear of the simple little water- 
carrier. 

“Friend Peregil,” said he, “all this affair must be kept a pro- 
found secret until we have secured the treasure, and conveyed it 
out of harm’s way. If a whisper of it gets to the ear of the alcalde, 
we are undone!” 

“Certainly,” replied the Gallego, “nothing can be more true.” 

“Friend Peregil,” said the Moor, “you аге a discreet man, and 
I make no doubt can keep a secret; but you have a wife.” 

“She shall not know a word of it,” replied the little water-carrier, 
sturdily. 

“Enough,” said the Moor, “I depend upon thy discretion and 
thy promise.” 

Never was promise more positive and sincere; but, alas! what 
man can keep a secret from his wife? Certainly not such a one as 
Peregil the water-carrier, who was one of the most loving and 
tractable of husbands. 

On his return home, he found his wife moping in a corner. 
“Mighty well,” cried she as he entered, “‘you’ve come at last, after 
rambling about until this hour of the night. I wonder you have 
not brought home another Moor as a house-mate.” 

Then bursting into tears, she began to wring her hands and smite 
her breast. “Unhappy woman that I am!” she exclaimed, “what 
will become of me? My house stripped and plundered by lawyers 
and alguazils; my husband a do-no-good, that no longer brings 
home bread to his family, but goes rambling about day and night, 
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with infidel Moors! О my children! my children! what will become 
of us? We shall all have to be in the streets!” 

Honest Peregil was so moved by the distress of his spouse, that 
he could not help whimpering also. His heart was as full as his 
pocket, and not to be restrained. Thrusting his hand into the latter 
he hauled forth three or four broad gold pieces, and slipped them 
into her hand. The poor woman stared with astonishment, and 
could not understand the meaning of this golden shower. Before 
she could recover her surprise, the little Gallego drew forth a chain 
of gold and dangled it before her, capering with exultation, his 
mouth distended from ear to ear. 

“Holy Virgin protect us!” exclaimed the wife. “What hast thou 
been doing, Peregil? Surely thou hast not been committing murder 


9 


and robbery! 


Тһе idea scarce entered the brain of the poor woman, than it 
became a certainty with her. She saw a prison and a gallows in the 
distance, and a little bandy-legged Gallego hanging pendent from 
it; and, overcome by the horrors conjured up by imagination, fell 
into violent hysterics. 

What could the poor man do? He had no other means of paci- 
fying his wife, and dispelling the phantoms of her fancy, than by 
relating the whole story of his good fortune. This, however, he did 
not do until he had exacted from her the most solemn promise to 
keep it a profound secret from every living being. 

To describe her joy would be impossible. She flung her arms 
round the neck of her husband, and almost strangled him with her 
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caresses. “Now, wife,” exclaimed the little man with honest exul- 
tation, “what say you now to the Moor’s legacy? Henceforth never 
abuse me for helping a fellow-creature in distress.” 

The honest Gallego retired to his sheepskin mat, and slept as 
soundly as if on a bed of down. Not so his wife; she emptied the 
whole contents of his pockets upon the mat, and sat counting gold 
pieces of Arabic coin, trying on necklaces and earrings, and fancy- 
ing the figure she should one day make when permitted to enjoy 
her riches. 

On the following morning the honest Gallego took a broad 
golden coin, and repaired with it to a jeweller’s shop in the Zacatin 
to offer it for sale, pretending to have found it among the ruins of 
the Alhambra. The jeweller saw that it had an Arabic inscription, 
and was of the purest gold; he offered, however, but a third of its 
value, with which the water-carrier was perfectly content. Peregil 
now bought new clothes for his little flock, and all kinds of toys, 
together with ample provisions for a hearty meal, and returning to 
his dwelling, set all his children dancing. around him, while he 
capered in the midst, the happiest of fathers. 

The wife of the water-carrier kept her promise of secrecy with 
surprising strictness. For a whole day and a half she went about 
with a look of mystery, and a heart swelling almost to bursting, 
yet she held her peace, though surrounded by her gossips. 

It is true, she could not help giving herself a few airs, apologized 
for her ragged dress, and talked of ordering a new basquina all 
trimmed with gold lace and bugles, and a new lace mantilia. She 
threw out hints of her husband’s intention of leaving off his trade 
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of water-carrying, as it did not altogether agree with his health. 
In fact she thought they should all retire to the country for the 
summer, that the children might have the benefit of the mountain 
air, for there was no living in the city in this sultry season. 

The neighbors stared at each other, and thought the poor woman 
had lost her wits; and her airs and graces and elegant pretensions 
were the theme of universal scoffing and merriment among her 
friends, the moment her back was turned. 

If she restrained herself abroad, however, she indemnified her- 
self at home, and putting a string of rich Oriental pearls round her 
neck, Moorish bracelets on her arms, and an aigrette of diamonds 
on her head, sailed backwards and forwards in her slattern rags 
about the room, now and then stopping to admire herself in a 
broken mirror. Nay, in the impulse of her simple vanity, she could 
not resist, on one occasion, showing herself at the window to en- 
joy the effect of her finery on the passers-by. 

As the fates would have it, Pedrillo Pedrugo, the meddlesome 
barber, was at this moment sitting idly in his shop on the opposite 
side of the street, when his ever-watchful eye caught the sparkle 
of a diamond. In an instant he was at the loophole reconnoitring 
the slattern spouse of the water-carrier, decorated with the splen- 


dor of an eastern bride. 

No sooner had he taken an accurate inventory of her ornaments, 
than he posted off with all speed to the alcalde. In a little while 
the hungry alguazil was again on the scent, and before the day 
was over the unfortunate Peregil was once more dragged into 


the presence of the judge. 
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“How is this, villain!” cried the alcalde, in а furious voice. 
“You told me that the infidel who died in your house left nothing 
behind but an empty coffer, and now I hear of your wife flaunting 
in her rags decked out with pearls and diamonds, Wretch that thou 
art! prepare to render up the spoils of thy miserable victim, and 
to swing on the gallows that is already tired of waiting for thee.” 

The terrified water-carrier fell on his knees, and made a full rela- 
tion of the marvellous manner in which he had gained his wealth. 
The alcalde, the alguazil, and the inquisitive barber listened with 
greedy ears to this Arabian tale of enchanted treasure. The alguazil 
was despatched to bring the Moor who had assisted in the incanta- 
tion. 

The Moslem entered half frightened out of his wits at finding 
himself in the hands of the harpies of the law. When he beheld 
the water-carrier standing with sheepish looks and downcast coun- 
tenance, he comprehended the whole matter. “Miserable animal,” 
said he, as he passed him, “did I not warn thee against babbling 
to thy wife?” 

The story of the Moor coincided exactly with that of his col- 
league; but the alcalde affected to be slow of belief, and threw out 
menaces of imprisonment and rigorous investigation. 

“Softly, good Sefior Alcalde,” said the Musselman, who by this 
time had recovered his usual shrewdness and self-possession. “Let 
us not mar fortune’s favours in the scramble for them. Nobody 
knows anything of this matter but ourselves; let us keep the secret. 
There is wealth enough in the cave to enrich us all. Promise a fair 
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division, and all shall be procurred; refuse, and the cave shall 


remain forever closed.” 

The alcalde consulted apart with the alguazil. The latter was 
an old fox in his profession. “Promise anything,” said he, “until 
you get possession of the treasure. You may then seize upon the 
whole, and if he and his accomplice dare to murmur, threaten them 
with the fagot and the stake as infidels and sorcerers.” 

The alcalde relished the advice. Smoothing his brow and turn- 
ing to the Moor, “This is a strange story,” said he, “апа may be 
true, but I must have ocular proof of it. This very night you must 
repeat the incantation in my presence. If there be really such 
treasure, we will share it amicably between us, and say nothing 
further of the matter; if ye have deceived me, expect no mercy 
at my hands. In the meantime you must remain in custody.” 

The Moor and the water-carrier cheerfully agreed to these con- 
ditions, satisfied that the event would prove the truth of their 
words. 

Towards midnight the alcalde sallied forth secretly, attended 
by the alguazil and the meddlesome barber, all strongly armed. 
They conducted the Moor and the water-carrier as prisoners, and 
were provided with the stout donkey of the latter to bear off the 
expected treasure. They arrived at the tower without being ob- 
served, and tying the donkey to a fig-tree, descended into the fourth 
vault of the tower. 

The scroll was produced, the yellow waxen taper lighted, and 
the Moor read the form of incantation. The earth trembled as be- 
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fore, and the pavement opened with a thundering sound, disclos- 
ing the narrow flight of steps. The alcalde, the alguazil, and the 
barber were struck aghast, and could not summon courage to de- 
scend. The Moor and the water-carrier entered the lower vault, 
and found the two Moors seated as before, silent and motionless. 

They removed two of the great jars filled with golden coin and 
precious stones. The water-carrier bore them up one by one upon 
his shoulders, but though a strong-backed little man, and accus- 
tomed to carry burdens, he staggered beneath their weight, and 
found, when slung on each side of his donkey, they were as much 
as the animal could bear. 

“Let us be content for the present,” said the Moor; “here is as 
much treasure as we can carry off without being perceived, and 
enough to make us all wealthy to our heart’s desire.” 

“Is there more treasure remaining behind?’ demanded the al- 
calde. | 

“The greatest prize of all,” said the Moor, “а huge coffer bound 
with bands of steel, and filled with pearls and precious stones.” 

“Let us have up the coffer by all means,” cried the grasping al- 
calde. 

“I will descend for no more,” said the Moor, doggedly; “enough 
is enough for a reasonable man—more is superfluous.” 

“And I,” said the water-carrier, “will bring up no further bur- 
den to break the back of my poor donkey.” 

Finding commands, threats, and entreaties equally vain, the 
alcalde turned to his two adherents. “Aid me,” said he, “to bring 
up the coffer, and its contents shall be divided between us.” So 
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saying, he descended the steps, followed with trembling reluctance 
by the alguazil and the barber. 

No sooner did the Moor behold them fairly earthed than he 
extinguished the yellow taper; the pavement closed with its usual 
crash, and the three worthies remained buried in its tomb. 

He then hastened up the different flights of steps, nor stopped 
until in the open air. The little water-carrier followed him as fast 
as his short legs would permit. 

“What hast thou done?” cried Peregil, as soon as he could re- 
cover breath. “Тһе alcalde and the other two are shut up in the 
vault.” 

“Tt is the will of Allah!” said the Moor, devoutly. 

“And will you not release them?’ demanded the Gallego. 

“Allah forbid!’ replied the Moor, smoothing his beard. “It is 
written in the book of fate that they shall remain enchanted un- 
til some future adventurer arrives to break the charm. The will of 
God be done!” so saying, he hurled the end of the waxen taper 
far among the gloomy thickets of the glen. 

There was now no remedy; so the Moor and the water-carrier 
proceeded with the richly-laden donkey towards the city, nor could 
honest Peregil refrain from hugging and kissing his long-eared 
fellow-labourer, thus restored to him from the clutches of the law; 
and, in fact, it is doubtful which gave the simple-hearted little 
man most joy at the moment, the gaining of the treasure, or the 
recovery of the donkey. 

The two partners in good luck divided their spoil amicably and 
fairly, except that the Moor, who had a little taste for trinketry, 
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made out to get into his heap most of the pearls and precious stones 
and other baubles, but for them he always gave the water-carrier in 
lieu magnificent jewels of massy gold, of five times the size, with 
which the latter was heartily content. 

They took care not to linger within reach of accidents, but made 
off to enjoy their wealth undisturbed in other countries. The Moor 
returned to Africa, to his native city of Tangiers, and the Gallego, 
with his wife, his children, and his donkey, made the best of his way 
to Portugal. 

Here, under the admonition and tuition of his wife, he became 
a personage of some consequence, for she made the worthy little 
man array his long body and short legs in doublet and hose, with 
a feather in his hat and a sword by his side, and laying aside his 
familiar appellation of Peregil, assume the more sonorous title of 
Don Pedro Gil. 

His progeny grew up a thriving and merry-hearted, though short 
and bandy-legged generation, while Sefiora Gil, befringed, belaced, 
and betasseled from her head to her heels, with glittering rings 
on every finger, became a model of fashion and finery. 

As to the alcalde and his adjuncts, they remained shut up under 
the great tower of the seven floors, and there they remain spell- 
bound at the present day. Whenever there shall be a lack of tat- 
tling barbers, sharking alguazils, and corrupt alcaldes, they may be 
sought after; but if they have to wait until such time for their de- 
liverance, there is danger of their enchantment enduring until 
doomsday. 
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HERE are things that are known 
only to the long porter of Tong 
Tong Tarrup as he sits and mumbles 
memories to himself in the little bas- 
tion gateway. 
He remembers the war there was 
in the halls of the gnomes; and how 
the fairies came for the opals once, 


which Tong Tong Tarrup has; and 
е way that the giants went through the fields below, he watching 
from his gateway: he remembers quests that are even yet a wonder 
to the gods. 

Who dwells in those frozen houses on the high bare brink of 
the world not even he has told me, and he is held to be garrulous. 
Among the elves, the only living things ever seen moving at that 
awful altitude where they quarry turquoise on Earth’s highest crag, 
his name is a byword for loquacity wherewith they may mock the 
talkative. 

His favorite story if you offer him bash—the drug of which he 
is fondest, and for which he will give his service in war to the 
elves against the goblins, or vice-versa if the goblins bring him 
more—his favorite story, when bodily soothed by the drug and 
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mentally fiercely excited, tells of a quest undertaken ever so long 
ago for nothing more remarkable than an old woman’s song. 

Picture him telling it. An old man, lean and bearded, and almost 
monstrously long, that lolled in a city’s gateway оп а crag perhaps 
ten miles high; the houses for the most part facing eastward, lit 
by the sun and moon and the constellations we know, but one house 
on the pinnacle looking over the edge of the world and lit by the 
glimmer of those unearthly spaces where one long evening wears 
away the stars. My little offering of bash; a long forefinger that 
nipped it at once on a stained and greedy thumb—all these are in 
the foreground of the picture. 

In the background, the mystery of those silent houses and of not 
knowing who their denizens were, or what service they had at the 
hands of the long porter and what payment he had in return, and 
whether he was mortal. 

Picture him in the gateway of this incredible town, having swal- 
lowed my bash in silence, stretch his great length, lean back, and 
begin to speak. 

It seems that one clear morning a ТТ. years ago, a visitor 
to Tong Tong Tarrup was climbing up from the world. He had 
already passed above the snow and had set his foot on a step of 
the earthward stairway that goes down from Tong Tong Tarrup 
on to the rocks, when the long porter saw him. And so painfully 
did he climb those easy steps that the grizzled man on watch had 
long to wonder whether or not the stranger brought him bash, the 
drug that gives a meaning to the stars and seems to explain the 
twilight. And in the end there was not a scrap of bash, and the 
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stranger had nothing better to offer that grizzled man than his 
mere story only. 

It seems that the stranger’s name was Gerald Jones, and he 
always lived in London; but once as a child he had been on a 
Northern moor. It was so long ago that he did not remember how, 
only somehow or other he walked alone on the moor, and all the 
ling was in flower. There was nothing in sight but ling and heather, 
and bracken, except, far off near the sunset, on indistinct hills, there 
were little vague patches that looked like the fields of men. With 
evening a mist crept up and hid the hills, and still he went walking 
on over the moor. And then he came to the valley, a tiny valley in 
the midst of the moor, whose sides were incredibly steep. He lay 
down and looked at it through the roots of the ling. And a long, 
long way below him, in a garden by a cottage, with hollyhocks all 
‘round her that were taller than herself, there sat an old woman 
on a wooden chair, singing in the evening. And the man had taken 
a fancy to the song and remembered it after in London, and when- 
ever it came to his mind it made him think of evenings—the kind 
and he heard a soft wind again going 


you don’t get in London 
idly over the moor and the bumblebees in a hurry, and forgot the 
noise of the traffic. And always, whenever he heard men speak of 
Time, he grudged to Time most this song. Once afterwards he went 
to that Northern moor again and found the tiny valley, but there 
was no old woman in the garden, and no one was singing a song. 
And either regret for the song that the old woman had sung, on a 
summer evening twenty years away and daily receding, troubled his 
mind, or else the wearisome work that he did in London, for he 
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worked for а great firm that was perfectly useless; and һе grew old 
early, as men do in cities. 

And at last, when melancholy brought only regret and the use- 
lessness of his work gained ground with age, he decided to consult a 
magician. So to a magician he went and told him his troubles, and 
particularly he told him how he had heard the song. “And now,” 
he said, “it is nowhere in the world.” 

“Of course, it is not in the world,” the magician said, “but over 
the Edge of the World you may easily find it.” And he told the 
man that he was suffering from flux of time and recommended a 
day at the Edge of the World. Jones asked what part of the Edge 
of the World he should go to, and the magician had heard Tong 
Tong Tarrup well spoken of; so he paid him, as is usual, in opals, 
and started at once on the journey. 

The ways to that town are winding; he took the ticket at Vic- 
toria Station that they only give if they know you; he went past 
Bleth: he went along the Hills of Neol-Hungar and came to the 
Gap of Poy. 

All these are in that part of the world that pertains to the fields 
we know; but beyond the Gap of Poy on those ordinary plains, 
that so resemble Sussex, one first meets the unlikely. A line of 
common grey hills, the Hills of Sneg, may be seen at the edge of 
the plain from the Gap of Poy; it is there that the incredible begins, 
infrequently at first, but happening more and more as you go up 
the hills. 

For instance, descending once into Poy Plains, the first thing 
that I saw was an ordinary shepherd watching a flock of ordinary 
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sheep. I looked ас them for some time and nothing happened, when, 
without a word, one of the sheep walked up to the shepherd and 
borrowed his pipe and smoked it—an incident that struck me as 
unlikely; but in the Hills of Sneg I met an honest politician. 

Over these plains went Jones and over the Hills of Sneg, meet- 
ing at first unlikely things, and then incredible things, till he came 
to the long slope beyond the hills that leads up to the Edge of the 
World, and where, as all guide-books tell, anything may happen. 

You might at the foot of this slope see here and there things 
that could conceivably occur in the fields we know; but soon these 
disappeared, and the traveller saw nothing but fabulous beasts, 
browsing on flowers as astounding as themselves, and rocks so dis- 
torted that their shapes clearly had a meaning, being too startling 
to be accidental. Even the trees were shockingly unfamiliar, they 
had so much to say, and they leant over to one another whenever 
they spoke and struck grotesque attitudes and leered. The effect of 
these scenes on his nerves was very severe; still he climbed on, and 
was much cheered at last by the sight of a primrose, the only fa- 
miliar thing he had seen for hours, but it whistled and skipped 
away. 

He saw the unicorns in their secret valley. Then night in a sinis- 
ter way slipped over the sky, and there shone not only the stars, 
but lesser and greater moons, and he heard dragons rattling in the 
dark. 

With dawn there appeared above him among its amazing crags 
the town of Tong Tong Tarrup, with the light on its frozen stairs, 
a tiny cluster of houses far up in the sky. He was on the steep 
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mountain now: great mists were leaving it slowly, and revealing, 


as they trailed away, more and more astonishing things. 

Before the mist had all gone he heard quite near him, on what he 
had thought was bare mountain, the sound of a heavy galloping on 
turf. He had come to the plateau of the centaurs. And all at once 
he saw them in the mist: there they were, the children of fable, 
five enormous creatures. 

Had he paused on account of any astonishment he had not come 
so far: he strode on over the plateau, and came quite near to the 
centaurs. It is never the centaurs’ wont to notice men; they pawed 
the ground and shouted to one another in Greek, but they said no 
word to him. 

Nevertheless, they turned and stared at him when he left them, 
and when he had crossed the plateau and still went on, all five of 
them cantered after to the edge of their green land; for above the 
high green plateau of the centaurs is nothing but naked mountain, 
and the last green thing that is seen by the mountaineer as he 
travels to Tong Tong Tarrup is the grass that the centaurs trample. 

He came into the snow fields that the mountain wears like a 
cape, its head being bare above it, and still climbed on. The cen- 
taurs watched him with increasing wonder. 

Not even fabulous beasts were near him now, nor strange de- 
moniac trees—nothing but snow and the clean bare crag above it 
on which was Tong Tong Tarrup. All day he climbed and evening 
found him above the snow-line; and soon he came to the stairway 
cut in the rock and in sight of that grizzled man, the long porter 
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of Tong Tong Tarrup, sitting mumbling amazing memories to him- 
self and expecting in vain from the stranger a gift of bash. 

It seems that as soon as the stranger arrived at the bastion gate- 
way, tired though he was, he demanded lodgings at once that com- 
manded a good view of the Edge of the World. But the long por- 
ter, that grizzled man, disappointed of his bash, demanded the 
stranger’s story to add to his memories before he would show him 
the way. 

And this is the story, if the long porter has told me the truth, 
and if his memory is still what it was. And when the story was 
told, the grizzled man arose, and, dangling his musical keys, went 
up through door after door and by many stairs and led the stranger 
to the top-most house, the highest roof in the world, and in its 
parlour showed him the parlour window. 

There the tired stranger sat down in a chair and gazed out of the 
window, sheer over the Edge of the World. The window was shut, 
and in its glittering panes the twilight of World’s Edge blazed and 
danced, partly like glow-worms’ lamps and partly like the sea; 
it went by rippling, full of wonderful moons. 

But the traveller did not look at the wonderful moons. For from 
the abyss there grew with their roots in far constellations a row 
of hollyhocks, and amongst them a small green garden quivered 
and trembled as scenes tremble in water; higher up, ling in bloom 
was floating upon the twilight, more and more floated up till all 
the twilight was purple; the little green garden low down was hung 
in the midst of it. 
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And the garden down below, and the ling all round it, seemed all 
to be trembling and drifting on a song. For the twilight was full of 
a song that sang and rang along the edges of the World, and the 
green garden and the ling seemed to flicker and ripple with it as 
the song rose and fell, and an old woman was singing it down in the 
garden. A bumblebee sailed across from over the Edge of the 
World. 

And the song that was lapping there against the coasts of the 
World, and to which the stars were dancing, was the same that he 
had heard the old woman sing long since down in the valley in the 
midst of the Northern moor. 
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T HE Nevroux, or New Year’s Day, 
is an ancient and solemn feast, 
which has been continued from the 
time of idolatry throughout all Persia, 
and celebrated with extraordinary re- 
joicings not only in the great cities, but 
in every little town, village, and ham- 
plete 

But the rejoicings are the most ex- 
traordinary at the court, owing to the variety of new and sur- 
prising sights; insomuch that strangers are invited from the neigh- 
boring states and the most remote parts, and, by the liberality of 
the King, rewards are given to those who most excel in their in- 
ventions. 

On one of these feast days, after the most skilful inventors of 
the country had repaired to Schiraz, where the court then resided, 
had entertained the King and all the court with their shows, and 
had been bountifully and liberally rewarded according to their 
merit by the King, just as the assembly was breaking up, an Indian 
appeared at the foot of the throne, with an artificial horse richly 
bridled and saddled, and so well made that at first sight he looked 
like a living horse. 

The Indian prostrated himself before the throne; and, pointing 
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to the horse, said to the King, “Though, sir, I present myself last 
before your majesty, yet I can assure you that nothing that has 
been shown today is so wonderful as this horse, on which I beg your 
majesty will be pleased to cast your eyes.” 

“Т see nothing more іп the horse,” said the King, “than the nat- 
ural appearance the workman has given him; which the skill of an- 
other workman may do as well or better.” 

“Sir,” replied the Indian, “it is not for his outward form and ap- 
pearance that I recommend my horse to your majesty but for the 
use I know how to make of him, and what any other person when 
I have communicated the secret to him, may do as well. Whenever 
I mount him, be it where it will, if I wish to transport myself 
through the air to the most distant part of the world, I can do it 
in a very short time. Then, sir, this is the wonder of my horse; a 
wonder which nobody ever heard ots and which I offer to show 
your majesty, if you command me.’ 

The King of Persia, who was fond of е that was 
curious, and, after the many wonderful things he had seen and de- 
sired to see, had never seen or heard of anything that came up to 
this, told the Indian that nothing but personal experience should 
convince him; and that he was ready to see him perform what he 
promised. 

The Indian immediately put his foot into the stirrup, and 
mounted the horse with activity; and when he had gotten the other 
foot into the stirrup, and had fixed himself in the saddle, he asked 
the King of Persia where he was pleased to send him. 

About three leagues from Schiraz there was a high mountain 
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visible from the large square before the palace where the King and 
his court, and a great concourse of people, then were. 

“Do you see that mountain?” asked the King, pointing to the 
hill: “Со to it; it is not a great way off, but it is far enough for me 
to judge of the haste you can make in going and coming. But be- 
cause it is not possible for the eye to follow you so far, for a cer- 
tain sign that you have been there I expect you to bring me a 
branch of a palm tree that grows at the bottom of the hill.” 

The King of Persia had no sooner declared his will, than the 
Indian turned a peg which was in the hollow of the horse’s neck 
just by the pummel of the saddle; and in an instant the horse 
rose off the ground and carried his rider into the air like lightning, 
to such a height that those who had the strongest sight could not 
discern him, to the wonder of the King and all the spectators. 

In less than a quarter of an hour they saw him come back with 
a palm branch in his hand: but, before he came quite down, he 
took two or three turns in the air, amid the acclamations of all 
the people: then descending upon the same spot of ground whence 
he had set off, without receiving the least shock from the horse to 
disorder him, he dismounted, and going up to the throne, pros- 
trated himself, and laid the branch of the palm tree at the king’s 
feet 

The King of Persia, who was an eye-witness, with admiration 
and astonishment, of this unheard-of feat which the Indian had 
exhibited, conceived a great desire to have the horse, and per- 
suaded himself that he should not find it a difficult matter to 
treat with the Indian for whatever sum of money he should value 
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it at. “To judge of thy horse Бу his outward appearance,” said he 
to the Indian, “I did not think him so much worth my considera- 
tion. As you have showed me his merits, I am obliged to you for 
undeceiving me; and, to show you how much I esteem him, I will 
buy him of you, if he is to be sold.” 

“Sir,” replied the Indian, “I never doubted that your majesty, 
who has the character of being the most judicious prince on earth, 
would set a just value on my work as soon as І had shown you why 
he was worthy of your attention. I also foresaw that you would 
not only admire and commend him, but would desire to have him. 
For my part, sir, though I know the true value of him, and that my 
being master of him will render my name immortal in the world, 
yet I am not so fond of him that I could not resign him to gratify 
that noble desire of your majesty; but in making this declaration, 
I have a request to add, without which I cannot resolve to part with 
him, and perhaps your majesty may not approve of it. 

“Your majesty will not be displeased,” continued the Indian, 
“if I tell you that I did not buy this horse, but obtained him of the 
inventor and maker by giving him my only daughter in marriage 
and promising at the same time never to sell him; but, if I parted 
with him, to exchange him for something that I should like.” 

The Indian would have gone on; but at the word, “exchange,” 
the King of Persia interrupted him. “I am willing,” said he, “то 
give you what you will ask in exchange. You know my kingdom 
is large, and contains many great, rich, and populous cities; I will 
give you the choice of whichever you like best, in full sovereignty 
for the rest of your life.” 
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This exchange seemed royal and noble to the whole court, but 


was much below what the Indian proposed for himself. “I am in- 
finitely obliged to your majesty for the offer you make me,” an- 
swered һе, “апа cannot thank you enough for your generosity; yet 
I must beg of you not to be angry with me if I have the boldness 
to tell you that I cannot resign to you my horse, except on receiv- 
ing the hand of the princess, your daughter, as my wife; this is the 
only price at which I can give him up.” 

The courtiers could not forbear laughing aloud at this extrava- 
gant demand of the Indian; but Prince Firouz Schah, the king’s 
eldest son and presumptive heir to the crown, could not hear it 
without indignation. The King was of a very different opinion, and 
thought he might sacrifice the Princess of Persia to the Indian, to 
satisfy his curiosity. He remained, however, undetermined, consid- 
ering what he should do. 

Prince Firouz Schah, who saw his father hesitate as to what an- 
swer he should make, began to fear lest he should comply with the 
Indian’s demand, and looked upon it as injurious not only to the 
royal dignity and to his sister, but also to himself. 

Therefore, to anticipate his father, he said, “Sir, I hope your 
majesty will forgive me for daring to ask you if it is possible that 
your majesty should hesitate a moment about denying so insolent 
a demand from such an insignificant fellow and scandalous jug- 
gler, and that you should give him reason to flatter himself for a 
moment on being allied to one of the most powerful monarchs in 
the world? I beg of you to consider what you owe to yourself, and 
to your own flesh and blood, and the high rank of your ancestors.” 
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“Son,” replied the King of Persia, “I very much approve of 
your remonstrance, and your zeal for preserving the lustre of your 
noble birth, but you do not enough consider the excellence of this 
horse, nor that the Indian, if I should refuse him, may make the 
offer somewhere else, where this nice point of honor may be 
waived. I shall be in the utmost despair if another prince should 
boast of having exceeded me in generosity, and deprived me of the 
glory of possessing a horse which I esteem as the most singular and 
wonderful thing in the world. I will not say I consent to grant 
what he asks. Perhaps, he has not made up his mind about this ex- 
orbitant demand; and, putting my daughter, the princess, out of 
the question, I may make another agreement with him that will 
answer his purpose as well. But before I strike the bargain with 
him, I should be glad if you would examine the horse, try him your- 
self, and give me your opinion. I doubt not he will allow it.” 

As it is natural for us to flatter ourselves over what we desire, 
the Indian fancied, by what he heard the King of Persia say, that 
he was not entirely averse to the alliance by taking the horse at 
his price, and that the prince, instead of being against it, might be- 
come more favorable to him, and not oppose the desire the king 
seemed to have. 

So, to show that he consented to it with pleasure, he expressed 
much joy, ran before the prince to help him to mount, and showed 
him how to guide and manage the horse. 

The prince mounted the horse with wonderful skill, without the 
Indian assisting him, and no sooner had he got his feet in both 
stirrups than, without waiting for the Indian’s advice, he turned 
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the peg he had seen him use, and mounted into the air as quick as 
an arrow shot out of a bow by the stoutest and most adroit archer, 


and in a few moments the King, court, and the numerous assembly 
lost sight of him. 

Neither horse nor prince was to be seen, and the King of Persia 
made vain efforts to discern them. The Indian, alarmed at what 
had happened, prostrated himself before the throne, and forced 
the king to pay attention to what he said. “Sir,” said he, “your 
majesty yourself saw that the prince was so hasty that he would 
not permit me to give him the necessary instructions how to govern 
my horse. From what he saw me do, he would show that he wanted 
not my advice. He was too willing to show his cleverness, but knows 
not how to turn the horse round and bring him back again. There- 
fore, sir, the favour I ask of your majesty is not to make me ac- 
countable for whatever accidents may befall him.” 

This discourse of the Indian very much surprised and afflicted 
the King of Persia, who saw the danger his son was in, if, as the 
Indian said, there was another secret to bring him back again dif- 
ferent from that which carried him away, and asked, in a passion, 
why he did not call him back the moment he went. 

“Sir,” answered the Indian, “your majesty saw as well as I with 
what swiftness the horse and the prince flew away. The surprise 
in which I then was, and still am, deprived me of the use of my 
speech, and, if I could have spoken, he had gotten too far for me to 
make him hear me. If he had heard me, he knew not the secret to 
bring him back, which, through his impatience, he would not wait 
to learn. 
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“But sir,” he added, “there is room for hope that the prince, 
when he finds himself at a loss, will perceive another peg; and, as 
soon as he turns that, the horse will cease to rise, and will descend 
to the ground, and he may turn him to whatever place he pleases 
by guiding him with the bridle.” 

Nothwithstanding all these arguments of the Indian, the King 
of Persia was terribly frightened at the evident danger of his son. 
“Т suppose,” replied he, “it is very uncertain whether my son per- 
ceives the other peg and makes a right use of it; may not the horse, 
instead of lighting on the ground, fall upon some rock, or tumble 


into the sea with him?” 

“біт,” replied the Indian, “Т can deliver your majesty from this 
fear by assuring you that the horse crosses seas without ever fall- 
ing into them, and always carries his rider wherever he has a mind 
to go. And your majesty may assure yourself, that if the prince does 
but find the other peg which I mention, the horse will carry him 
where he pleases to go. It is not to be supposed that he will go 
anywhere but where he can find assistance, and make himself 
known.” 

“Be it as it will,” replied the King of Persia, “ав I cannot de- 
pend upon the assurance you give me, your head shall answer for 
my son’s life, if he does not return safe and sound, or I hear сег- 
tainly that he is alive.” Then he ordered his officers to secure the 
Indian, and keep him a close prisoner; after which he retired to 
his palace, extremely grieved that the feast of Nevrouz should af- 
ford him and his court so much sorrow.” 

In the meantime Prince Firouz Schah was carried through the 
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air with prodigious swiftness, and in less than an hour’s time he 
had gotten so high that he could not distinguish anything on the 
earth; mountains and plains seemed confused together. 

It was then he began to think of returning from whence he came, 
and thought to do so by turning the same peg the contrary way, and 
pulling the bridle at the same time. But when he found that the 
horse still rose with the same swiftness, his astonishment was ex- 
treme. He turned the peg several times, one way and the other but 
all in vain. It was then that he grew aware of his fault, in not tak- 
ing the necessary precautions to guide the horse before he mounted 
him. 

He immediately apprehended the great danger he was in, but it 
did not deprive him of his reason. He examined the horse’s head 
and neck with great attention, and perceived behind the horse’s 
right ear another peg, smaller and less discernible than the other. 
He turned that peg, and immediately perceived that he descended 
in the same oblique manner as he mounted, but not so swiftly. 

Night had overshadowed that part of the earth over which the 
prince then was for almost half an hour, when he found out and 
turned the small peg; and, as the horse descended, he lost sight of 
the sun by degrees, till it grew quite dark, insomuch that, instead of 
choosing what place he would go to, he was forced to let the bridle 
lie upon the horse’s neck and wait patiently till he alighted, though 
not without dread lest it should be in the desert, a river, or the 
sea. 

At last, after midnight, the horse alighted and stopped, and 
Prince Firouz Schah dismounted very faint and hungry, having 
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eaten nothing since the morning, when һе came out of the palace 
with his father to assist at the festival. 

The first thing he had to do in this darkness of the night was to 
endeavor to find out where he was. He found himself to be on the 
terrace of a magnificent palace, surrounded with a balustrade of 
white marble breast high, and, groping about, found a flight of 
stairs, which led down into the palace, the door of which was half 
open. 

None but Prince Firouz Schah would have ventured to go down 
those stairs, dark as it was, and exposed to danger from friends or 
foes. But no consideration could stop him. “I do not come,” said 
he to himself, “to do anybody any harm, and certainly, whoever 
meets or sees me first, and finds that I have no arms in my hands, 
will not attempt anything against my life, before they hear what 
I have to say for myself.” 

After this reflection, he opened the door wider, without making 
any noise, and went softly down the stairs, that he might not wake 
anybody, and, when he came to a landing place on the staircase, he 
found the door open of a great hall, that had a light in it. 

The prince stopped at the door, and, listening, heard no other 
noise than the snoring of some people who were fast asleep. He 
advanced a little into the room, and, by the light of a lantern, saw 
that the persons whom he heard snore were black chamberlains, 
with naked sabres laid by them, which was enough to inform him 
that this was the guardchamber of some queen or princess; which 
latter it proved to be. 

In the next room to this was the princess, as appeared by the 
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light he saw, the door being open, and a thin silken curtain hang- 
ing before the doorway. Prince Firouz Schah advanced on tip- 
toe, without waking the chamberlains. He put by the curtain and 
looked in. The princess lay asleep on a sofa, and her women on the 
floor. 

The prince immediately fell in love with her. He gently woke 
her, and the princess at once opened her eyes without fear. See- 
ing the prince on his knees as a suppliant, she asked him what was 
the matter. 

The prince made use of this favorable moment, bowed his head 
down to the ground, and rising, said, “Most noble princess, by the 
most extraordinary and wonderful adventure imaginable you see 
here at your feet a suppliant prince, the son of the King of Persia, 
who was yesterday morning with his father at his court, at the cele- 
bration of a solemn feast, and is now in a strange country, in danger 
of his life, if you have not the goodness and generosity to give him 
your assistance and protection. These I implore, adorable princess, 
with confidence that you will not refuse me. So much beauty and 
majesty cannot entertain the least inhumanity.” 

This princess, to whom Prince Firouz Schah so fortunately ad- 
dressed himself, was the Princess of Bengal, eldest daughter of the 
King of that kingdom, who had built this palace at a small dis- 
tance from his capital, whither she went to enjoy the country. 

After she had heard the prince, she replied with kindness: 
“Prince, you are not in a barbarous country; take courage; hospi- 
tality, humanity, and politeness are to be met within the kingdom 
of Bengal, as well as in that of Persia. It is not I who grant you 
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the protection you ask; you may find it not only in my palace, but 
throughout the whole kingdom; you may believe me, and depend 
upon what I say.” 

The Prince of Persia would have thanked the Princess of Bengal 
for her kindness, and the favor she did him, and had already 
bowed down his head, but she would not give him leave to speak. 

“Notwithstanding my desire,” said she, “to know by what mira- 
cle you have come hither from the capital of Persia in so short a 
time, and by what enchantment you have been able to come to my 
apartment, and to have escaped the vigilance of the guards; as you 
must want some refreshment I will waive my curiosity, and give 
orders to my women to regale you, and show you to a room where 
you may rest after your fatigue.” 

The princess’s women each took a wax candle, of which there 
were numbers in the room, and after the prince had taken leave 
very respectfully, they went before him, and conducted him into a 
handsome chamber, where, nothwithstanding that it was so unsea- 
sonable an hour, they did not make Prince Firouz Schah wait long, 
but brought him all sorts of meat; and when he had eaten, they 
removed the table, and left him to repose, 

In the meantime the Princess of Bengal was so struck with the 
intelligence, politeness, and other good qualities which she had 
discovered in that short conversation with the prince, that she could 
not sleep, but, when her women came into her room again, she asked 
them if they had taken care of him, and if he wanted anything, and 
particularly what they thought of him. 

The women answered: “We do not know what you may think 
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of him, but, for our part, we think you would be very happy if the 
King your father would marry you to so amiable a prince, for 
there is not a prince in all the kingdom of Bengal to be compared 
to him, nor can we hear that any of the neighboring princes are 
worthy of you.” 

This flattering discourse was not displeasing to the Princess of 
Bengal, but she imposed silence upon them, telling them they 
talked without reflection. 

Next day, the princess dressed herself very carefully, and sent to 
know if the Prince of Persia was awake, and charged the mes- 
senger to tell him she would pay him a visit. 

The Prince of Persia by his night’s rest had recovered from the 
fatigue he had undergone the day before, and when the lady-in- 
waiting had acquitted herself of her errand, he replied: “Те shall 
be as the princess thinks fit; I came here to be solely at her pleas- 
інге)” 

Ав soon as the Princess of Bengal understood that the Prince of 
Persia waited for her, she immediately went to pay him a visit. 
After mutual compliments on both sides, the princess said: 
“Through my impatience to hear the surprising adventure which 
procures me the happiness of seeing you, I chose to come hither that 
we may not be interrupted; therefore, I beg of you to oblige me.” 

Prince Firouz Schah began his discourses with the solemn and 
annual feast of the Nevrouz, relating all the sights worthy of her 
curiosity which had amazed the court of Persia and the whole town 
of Schiraz. Afterwards he came to the enchanted horse; the descrip- 
tion of which, with the account of the wonders which the Indian 
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had performed on him before so august ап assembly, and of what 
had happened to himself, convinced the princess that nothing of 
the kind could be imagined more surprising in all the world. 

For two whole months Prince Firouz Schah remained the guest 
of the Princess of Bengal, taking part in all the amusements she 
had arranged for him, as if he had nothing else to do but to pass 
his whole life in this manner. But after that time he declared seri- 
ously that he could not stay any longer, and begged her to give him 
leave to return to his father; repeating a promise he had made her 
to return soon in a style worthy of her and of himself, and to de- 
mand her in marriage of the King of Bengal. 

“Апа, princess,” replied the Prince of Persia, “that you may not 
doubt the truth of what I say, and that you may not rank me 
among those false lovers who forget the object of their love as 
soon as they are absent from them; but to show that it is real, and 
that life cannot be pleasant to me when absent from so lovely a 
princess, I would presume, if I were not afraid you would be of- 
fended at my request, to ask the favor of taking you along with 
me to visit the King my father.” 

The Princess of Bengal consented. The only difficulty was that 
the prince knew not very well how to manage the horse, and she 
was apprehensive of being involved with him in the same kind of 
perilous adventure as when he made the experiment. But the prince 
soon removed her fear, by assuring her that she might trust herself 
with him, for after the experience he had had, he defied the Indian 
himself to manage him better. 

The next morning, a little before daybreak, they went out on 
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the terrace of the palace. The Prince turned the horse towards 
Persia, and placed him where the Princess could easily get up be- 
hind him; which she had no sooner done, and was well settled with 
her arms around his waist, for better security, than he turned the 
peg, and the horse mounted into the air, and making his usual haste, 
under the guidance of the prince, in two hours’ time the prince 
discovered the capital of Persia. 

He would not alight at the great square at the place from whence 
he had set out, nor in the sultan’s palace, but directed his course 
towards a palace at a little distance from the town. He led the 
princess into a handsome apartment, where he told her that, to do 
her all the honor that was due, he would go and inform his fa- 
ther of their arrival, and return to her immediately. He ordered 
the housekeeper of the palace, who was then present, to provide the 
princess with whatever she had occasion for. 

After the prince had taken his leave of the princess, he ordered 
a horse to be saddled, and after sending back the housekeeper to 
the princess with order to provide her breakfast immediately, he 
set out for the palace. 

As he passed through the streets, he was received with acclama- 
tions by the people, who were overjoyed to see him again. The 
sultan his father was giving audience, when he appeared before 
him in the midst of his council, all of whom, as well as the sultan 
and the whole court, had been in mourning ever since he had been 
absent. The sultan received him, and embracing him with tears 
of joy and tenderness, asked him what had become of the Indian’s 
horse. 
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This question gave the prince an opportunity to tell him of the 
embarrassment and danger he was in when the horse mounted into 
the air with him, and how he arrived at last at the Princess of 
Bengal’s palace, and the kind reception he met with there; and 
how after promising to marry her, he had persuaded her to come 
with him to Persia. 

“But, sir,” added the prince, “I have promised that you would 
not refuse your consent, and have brought her with me on the 


Indian’s horse, to a palace where your majesty often goes; and have 
left her there, till I could return and assure her that my promise was 
not in vain.” 

After these words the prince prostrated himself before the sul- 
tan to gain his consent, but his father raised him up, embraced him 
a second time, and said: “Son, I not only consent to your marriage 
with the Princess of Bengal, but will go and meet her myself, and 
thank her for the obligation I am under to her, апа will bring her 
to my palace, and celebrate your wedding this дау.” 

Then the sultan gave orders for his court to go out of mourning, 
and make preparations for the princess’s entry; that the rejoicings 
should begin with a grand concert of military music, and that 
the Indian should be fetched out of prison. When the Indian was 
brought before the sultan, he said to him, “I secured thy person, 
that thy life might answer for that of the prince my son, whom, 
thank Heaven! I have found again; go, take your horse, and never 
let me see your face more.” 

The Indian had learned of those who fetched him out of prison 
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that Prince Firouz Schah had returned, and had brought a princess 
behind him on his horse, and was also informed of the place where 
he had alighted and left her, and that the sultan was making prep- 
arations to go and bring her to his palace. 

As soon as he got out of the sultan’s presence, he bethought 
himself of being beforehand with him and the prince, and, without 
losing any time went direct to the palace, and addressing himself 
to the housekeeper told him that he came from the sultan and 
Prince of Persia, to fetch the Princess of Bengal, and to carry‘her 
behind him through the air to the sultan, who waited in the great 
square of his palace to gratify the whole court and city of Schiraz 
with that wonderful sight. 

The housekeeper, who knew the Indian, and knew that the sul- 
tan had imprisoned him, gave the more credit to what he said, be- 
cause he saw that he was at liberty. He presented him to the Prin- 
cess of Bengal, who no sooner understood that he came from the 
Prince of Persia, than she consented to what the prince, so she 
thought, desired of her. 

The Indian, overjoyed at his success, and the ease with which 
he had accomplished his villainy, mounted his horse, took the prin- 
cess behind him with the assistance of the housekeeper, turned the 
peg, and presently the horse mounted into the air with him and 
the princess. 

At the same time the Sultan of Persia, followed by his court, was 
on the way from his own palace to the palace where the Princess 
of Bengal was left, and the Prince of Persia had ridden on before 
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to prepare the Princess of Bengal to receive him, when the Indian, 
to defy them both and revenge himself for the ill-treatment he had 
received, passed over their heads with his prize. 

When the Sultan of Persia saw this, he stopped. His surprise 
and affliction were the more keen because it was not in his power 
to make him repent of so outrageous an affront. He loaded him with 
a thousand imprecations, as also did all the courtiers, who were 
witnesses of so signal a piece of insolence and unparalleled vil- 
lainy. 

The Indian, little moved by their curses, which just reached his 
ears, continued his way, while the sultan, extremely mortified to 
find that he could not punish its author, returned to his palace. 

But what was Prince Firouz Schah’s grief to see the Indian carry 
away the Princess of Bengal, whom he loved so dearly that he could 
not live without her! 

At so unexpected a sight he was thunderstruck, and before he 
could make up his mind whether he should let fly all the reproaches 
of his rage at the Indian, or bewail the deplorable fate of the prin- 
cess, or ask her pardon for not taking better care of her, the horse 
was out of sight. He could not resolve what to do, and so con- 
tinued his way to the palace where he had left his princess. 

When he came there, the housekeeper, who was by this 
time convinced that he had been deceived by the Indian, threw 
himself at his feet with tears in his eyes, and accused himself of 
the crime which he thought he had committed, and condemned 
himself to die. 

“Rise up,” said the prince to him, “I do not impute the loss of 
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my princess to thee, but to my own folly. But do not lose time, 
fetch me a dervish’s robe, and take care you do not give the least 
hint that it is for me.” 

Not far from this palace there stood a convent of dervishes, 
the sheik or superior of which was the palace-keeper’s particular 
friend. He went to this sheik, and telling him that it was for an 
officer at court, a man to whom he had been much obliged and 
wished to favor by giving him an opportunity to withdraw from 


the sultan’s rage, he easily got a complete dervish’s suit of clothes, 
and carried it to Prince Firouz Schah. 

The prince immediately pulled off his own clothes, and put them 
on; and being so disguised, and provided with a box of jewels, 
which he had brought as a present to the princess, he left the palace 
in the evening, uncertain which way to go, but resolved not to re- 
turn till he had found out his princess, and brought her back again. 

But to return to the Indian: he managed his enchanted horse so 
well that day, that he arrived early in the evening at a wood near 
the capital of the kingdom of Cashmire. Being hungry, and infer- 
ring that the princess was hungry also, he alighted in an open 
part of the wood, and left the princess on a grassy spot, by a rivu- 
let of fresh water. 

During the Indian’s absence, the Princess of Bengal, who knew 
that she was in the power of a base deceiver, whose violence she 
dreaded, thought of getting away from him, and seeking a sanc- 
tuary. But as she had eaten scarcely anything on her arrival at 
the palace in the morning, she was so faint that she was forced to 
abandon her plan, and to stay where she was, without any other re- 
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source than her courage, and a firm resolution to suffer death rather 
than be unfaithful to the Prince of Persia. 

When the Indian returned, she did not wait to be asked twice, 
but ate with him, and recovered herself enough to reply with cour- 
age to the insolent language he began to use to her when they had 
done. After a great many threats, as she saw that the Indian was 
preparing to use violence, she rose up to make resistance, and, by 
her cries and shrieks, drew about them a company of horsemen, 
who happened to be the Sultan of Cashmire and his attendants, re- 
turning from hunting. 

The sultan addressed himself to the Indian, and asked him who 
he was, and what he presumed to do to the lady? The Indian, with 
great impudence, replied that she was his wife; and what had any- 
one to do with his quarrel with her? 

The princess, who knew neither the rank nor the quality of the 
person who came so seasonably to her relief, told the Indian he was 
a liar; and said to the sultan, “Sir, whoever you are that Heaven 
has sent to my assistance, have compassion on a princess, and give 
no credit to that impostor. Heaven forbid that I should be the 
wife of so vile and despicable an Indian! a wicked magician, who 
has taken me away from the Prince of Persia, to whom I was 
going to be married, and has brought me hither on the enchanted 
horse you see.” 

The Princess of Bengal had no occasion to say any more to per- 
suade the Sultan of Cashmire that she told him the truth. Her 
beauty, majestic air, and tears spoke sufficiently for her. Justly 
enraged at the insolence of the Indian, the Sultan of Cashmire or- 
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dered his guards to surround him, and cut off his head: which sen- 
tence was immediately executed, as the Indian, just released from 
prison, was unprovided with any weapons to defend himself. 

The princess, thus delivered from the persecution of the Indian, 
fell into another no less afflicting to her. The sultan, after he had 
ordered her a horse, carried her with him to his palace, where he 
lodged her in the most magnificent apartment, next to his own, and 
gave her a great number of women-slaves to attend her, and a 
guard. 

He showed her himself into the apartment he assigned her; 
where, without giving her time to thank him, he said, “As I am 
certain, princess, that you must want rest, I will here take my leave 
of you till to-morrow, when you will be better able to give me all 
the circumstances of this strange adventure,” and then left her. 

The Princess of Bengal’s joy was inexpressible, to find that she 
was so soon freed from the violence of a man she could not look 
upon without horror. She flattered herself that the Sultan of Cash- 
mire would complete his generosity by sending her back to the 
Prince of Persia when she told him her story, and asked that fa- 
vor of him. 

But she was very much deceived in these hopes, for the Sultan 
of Cashmire resolved to marry her the next day; and to that end 
had ordered rejoicings to be made by daybreak, by beating of 
drums and sounding of trumpets and other instruments; which 
echoed not only through the palace, but throughout the city. 

The Princess of Bengal was awakened by these tumultuous con- 


certs; but attributed them to a very different cause from the true 
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one. When the Sultan of Cashmire, who had given orders that 
he should be informed when the princess was ready to receive a 
visit, came to enquire after her health, he told her that all those 
rejoicings were to render their wedding more solemn; and at the 
same time desired her to approve. This discourse put her into such 
consternation that she fainted away. 

The women-slaves, who were present, ran to her assistance; and 
the sultan did all he could to bring her to herself again, though it 
was a long time before they could. 

But when she recovered, rather than break the promise she had 
made to Prince Firouz Schah, by consenting to marry the Sultan 
of Cashmire, who had proclaimed their wedding before he had 
asked her consent, she resolved to feign madness. 

She began to say the most extravagant things before the sultan, 
and even rose off her seat to fly at him; insomuch that the sultan 
was very much surprised and afflicted that he should have made 
such a proposal so unseasonably. 

When he found that her frenzy rather increased than abated, 
he left her with her women, charging them never to leave her alone, 
but to take great care of her. He sent often that day to know how 
she was; but received no other answer than that she was rather 
worse than better. In short, at night she seemed much worse than 
she had been all day. 

The Princess of Bengal continued to talk wildly, and show other 
marks of a disordered mind, next day and the following ones; so 
that the sultan was obliged to send for all the physicians belonging 
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to his court, and to consult them about her disease, and to ask them 
if they could cure her. 


The physicians all agreed that there were several sorts and de- 
grees of this distemper, some curable and others not; and told the 
sultan that they could not judge of the Princess of Bengal’s malady 
unless they saw her: upon which the sultan ordered the chamber- 
lain to introduce them into the princess’s chamber, one after an- 
other, according to their rank. 

The princess, who foresaw what would happen, and feared that, 
if she let the physicians come near her to feel her pulse, the least 
experienced of them would soon know that she was in a good state 
of health, and that her madness was only feigned, flew into such a 
rage and passion that she was ready to tear out their eyes if they 
came near her; so none of them dared approach her. 

Some of them, who pretended to be more skilful than the oth- 
ers and boasted of judging of diseases only by sight, ordered her 
some medicines, which she made less objection to take, well know- 
ing she could be ill or well at pleasure, and that they could do her 
no harm. 

When the Sultan of Cashmire saw that his court physicians could 
not cure her, he called in the most noted and experienced in the city, 
who had no better success. 

Afterwards he sent for the most famous in the kingdom, who met 
with no better reception than the others from the princess, and what 
they ordered had no better effect. 

Then he despatched messengers to the courts of neighboring 
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princes, with a description of the princess’s case, to be distributed 
among the most famous physicians, with a promise of a handsome 
reward, besides travelling expenses, to any who should come and 
cure the Princess of Bengal. 

A great many physicians came from all parts, and undertook the 
cure; but none of them could boast of better success than their fel- 
lows, since it was a case that did not depend on their skill, but on 
the will of the princess herself. 

During this interval, Prince Firouz Schah, disguised in the habit 
of a dervish, had travelled through a great many provinces and 
towns, full of grief, and having endured much fatigue, not know- 
ing which way to direct his course, or whether he was not taking the 
very opposite road to the right one to hear the tidings he sought. 

He made diligent inquiry after her at every place he came to; 
till at last passing through a great town in India, he heard the peo- 
ple talk very much of a Princess of Bengal, who went mad on the 
day of her marriage with the Sultan of Cashmire. 

At the name of the Princess of Bengal, and supposing that there 
was no other Princess of Bengal that she upon whose account he 
undertook his travels, he set out for the kingdom of Cashmire. 

On his arrival at the capital he went and lodged at a kahn, where 
the same day he was told the story of the Princess of Bengal, and 
the unhappy fate of the Indian, which he richly deserved. By all 
the circumstances, the prince knew he could not be deceived, but 
that she was the princess he had sought after so long. 

The Prince of Persia, being informed of all these particulars, 
provided himself with a physician’s robe, and, having let his beard 
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grow during his travels, he passed for а phyisician; and, through 
the greatness of his impatience to see his princess, went to the sul- 
tan’s palace. 

Here, presenting himself to the chief of the officers, he told him 
that perhaps it might be looked upon as a very bold undertaking 
in him to offer to attempt the cure of the princess after so many 
had failed; but that he hoped some specifics which he had had great 
experience and success from, would effect the cure. 

The chief of the officers told him he was very welcome, that the 
sultan would receive him with pleasure, and that if he should have 
the good fortune to restore the princess to her former health, he 
might expect а liberal reward from the sultan his master. “Маі a 
moment,” added he, “I will come to you again presently.” 

It was a long time since any physician had offered himself; and 
the Sultan of Cashmire, with great grief, had begun to lose all hope 
of ever seeing the Princess of Bengal restored to her former health, 
that he might marry her. He ordered the officer to bring in the phy- 
sician he had announced. 

The Prince of Persia was presented to the Sultan of Cashmire 
in the robe and disguise of a physician, and the sultan, without 
wasting time in superfluous discourse, after having told him that 
the Princess of Bengal could not bear the sight of a physician with- 
out falling into the most violent transports, which increased her 
illness, took him into a private room, from whence, through a win- 
dow, he might see her without being seen. 

There Prince Firouz Schah saw his lovely princess sitting care- 
lessly, singing a song with tears in her eyes, deploring her unhappy 
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fate, which deprived her, perhaps for ever, of a prince she loved 
so tenderly. 

The prince was so much moved at the melancholy condition in 
which he found his dear princess, that he at once comprehended 
that her illness was feigned. When he came away he told the sultan 
that he had discovered the nature of the princess’s illness, and that 
she was not incurable, but added that he must speak to her in pri- 
vate, and by himself; and, notwithstanding her violent fits at the 
sight of physicians, he hoped she would hear and receive him fa- 
vorably. 

The sultan ordered the princess’s door to be opened, and Prince 
Firouz Schah went in. As soon as the princess saw him (taking him 
by his appearance to be a physician), she rose up in a rage, threat- 
ening and giving away to the most abusive language. He made di- 
rectly towards her, and when he was near enough for her to hear 
him, for he did not wish to be heard by anyone else, he said to her, 
in a low voice, and in a most respectful manner, to make her believe 
him, “Princess, I am not a physician, but the Prince of Persia, and 
am come to set you at liberty.” 

The princess, who immediately knew the sound of the voice, and 
the upper features of his face, notwithstanding his beard, grew 
calm at once, and a secret joy and pleasure overspread her face. 

Her agreeable surprise deprived her for some time of speech, and 
gave Prince Firouz Schah time to tell her as briefly as possible how 
despair seized him when һе saw the Indian carry her away; the res- 
olution he took afterwards to leave nothing undone to find out 
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where she was, and never (о return home till he found her, and 
forced her out of the hands of the perfidious wretch; and by what 
good fortune at last, after a long and fatiguing journey, he had 
the satisfaction of finding her in the palace of the Sultan of Cash- 
mire. 

He then desired the princess to inform him of all that happened 
to her from the time she was taken away till that moment, telling 
her that it was of the greatest importance to know this, that he 
might take the proper measures to deliver her from the tyranny of 
the Sultan of Cashmire. 

The Princess of Bengal told the prince how she was delivered 
from the Indian’s violence by the Sultan of Cashmire, as he was 
returning home from hunting; but how ill she was treated by his 


overhasty design to marry her that very day, without even asking 
her consent; that this violent and tyrannical conduct put her into 
a swoon, after which she thought she had no other way to save 
herself for the prince to whom she had given her heart and faith, 
and would rather die than marry the sultan, whom she neither 
loved, nor ever could. 

Then the Prince of Persia asked her if she knew what had be- 
come of the horse after the Indian’s death. To which she answered 
that she knew not what orders the sultan had given about it, but 
believed he would take care of it. 

As Prince Firouz Schah never doubted that the sultan had the 
horse, he communicated to the princess his design of making use of 
it to carry them both back to Persia, and after they had consulted 
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together on the measures they were to take, they agreed that the 
princess should next day receive the sultan civilly, but without 
speaking to him. 

The Sultan of Cashmire was overjoyed when the Prince of 
Persia told him the effect of his first visit on the Princess of Ben- 
gal. And the next day, when the princess received him in such a 
manner as persuaded him that her cure was far advanced, he 
looked upon the prince as the greatest physician in the world, and 
contented himself with telling her how rejoiced he was to see her 
so likely to recover her health. He exhorted her to follow the di- 
rections of so thoughtful a physician, and to complete what he had 
so well begun, and then retired, without waiting for her answer. 

The Prince of Persia, who went with the Sultan of Cashmire 
out of the princess’s chamber, asked him if, without failing in due 
respect, he might enquire how the Princess of Bengal came into the 
dominions of Cashmire, thus alone, since her own country lay 
so far off? This he said on purpose to introduce some remark about 
the enchanted horse, and to know what had become of it. 

The Sultan of Cashmire, who could not penetrate the Prince of 
Persia’s motive for asking this question, concealed nothing, but 
told him much the same story as the Princess of Bengal had done: 
adding that he nad ordered the enchanted horse to be kept safe in 
his treasury as a great curiosity, though he knew not the use of it. 

“Sir,” replied the pretended physician, “the information which 
your majesty gives me affords me a means of curing the princess. 
As she was brought hither on this horse, and the horse is enchanted, 
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she has contracted somewhat of the enchantment, which сап be 
dissipated only by certain incense which I am acquainted with. 

“If your majesty would be pleased to entertain yourself, your 
court, and the people of your capital with the most surprizing sight 
that ever was seen, let the horse be brought into the great square 
before the palace, and leave the rest to me. I promise to show you, 
and all that assembly in a few moments’ time, the Princess of Ben- 
gal as well in body and mind as ever she was in her life. But the 
better to effect what I propose, it would be best that the princess 
should be dressed as magnificently as possible, and adorned with 
the best jewels your majesty has.” The sultan agreed. 

Early the next day, the enchanted horse was, by his order, taken 
out of the treasury, and placed in the great square before the pal- 
ace. A report was spread through the town that there was some- 

' thing extraordinary to be seen, and crowds of people flocked thither 
from all parts, insomuch that the sultan’s guards were placed to 
prevent disorder, and to keep space enough round the horse. 

The Sultan of Cashmire, surrounded by all his nobles and min- 
isters of state, sat in state on a platform erected on purpose. The 
Princess of Bengal, attended by a vast number of ladies whom the 
sultan had assigned her, went up to the enchanted horse and the 
women helped her to get upon its back. 

When she was fixed in the saddle, and had the bridle in her hand, 
the pretended physician placed round the horse a great many ves- 
sels full of fire, which he had ordered to be brought, and going 
round it he cast a strong and pleasant perfume into these pots; then, 
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collected in himself, with downcast eyes, and his hands upon his 
breast, he ran three times about the horse, pretending to pronounce 
certain words. 

The moment the pots sent forth a dark cloud of pleasant scent, 
which so surrounded the princess that neither she nor the horse was 
to be discerned, the prince, watching his opportunity, jumped 
nimbly up behind her, and stretching out his hand to the peg, 
turned it; and just as the horse rose with them into the air, he pro- 
nounced these words, which the sultan heard distinctly— “Sultan 
of Cashmire, learn first to obtain their consent, when you would 
marry princesses who implore your protection.” 

Thus the Prince of Persia recovered the Princess of Bengal, and 
carried her that same day to the capital of Persia, where he alighted 
in the midst of the palace, before the King, his father’s, window. 
The King deferred the marriage no longer than until he could make 
the preparations necessary to render the ceremony pompous and 
magnificent. 

After the days appointed for the rejoicing were over, the King 
of Persia’s care was to appoint an ambassador to go and give the 
King of Bengal an account of what had happened, and to demand 
his approval and ratification of the alliance. This the King of Ben- 
gal took as an honor, and granted with great pleasure and satis- 
faction. 
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